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Felix Borowski’s “Boudour,” 
Presented by Campanini 





Forces, Proves Work of 
Much Dramatic Force— 
Evelyn Herbert, Young 
American Soprano, Creates 


Sensation at Her Début— 
Mary Garden Returns — 
'“Morzana Does’ Excellent 
Work at First Appearance 
—Caripanini Reported to 
Be C: nvalescing. 


:ureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Nov. 27, 1919. 


Y the brilliant performances of the 

weeks just passed the season of the 
Chicago Opera Association promises to 
exceed in many ways all former years, 
notwithstanding the deplorable illness of 
General Director Campanini, who was 
not expected to live when taken, last 
Tuesday evening, to St. Luke’s Hospital, 
but who is, by latest reports, now con- 
valescing. 

On Tuesday evening occurred one of 
the most brilliant offerings thus far, in- 
cluding as it did an important début, 
that of Evelyn Herbert, the young Amer- 
ican lyric soprano, in the roéle of Mimi, 
and the first production on any stage of 
Felix Borowski’s ballet-pantomime “Bou- 
dour,” arranged from an Oriental story 


into ballet form by Andreas Pavley and 
Serge Oukrainsky. 





oa Story of “Boudour” 

von The ballet has for its action a weird 
Club, @™@ tale of the loves of the Caliph Abbass’ 
; so- @ favorite wife Boudour, her clandestine 
hony orgies, her betrayal by one of her dis- 
7 the carded paramours, and the wholesale 
The poisoning of the entire court, including 
o in- herself and her lovers. 

mum fj it was one of the most gorgeous spec- 
on of Mm tacles ever put forth in Chicago, and 
ham-j™ ly Stravinsky’s “L’Oiseau de Feu” can 
roject ™ "ival it in scenic effects, in whirlwind 












dances, in weird pictures, or in sumptu- 


roval™ OUSness of mounting, costuming and 
, and jm colors. 

omal, _The ballet was danced by the libret- 
jpro-™ tists, Pavley and Oukrainsky and their 
2 was Corps de ballet, chief among whom we 
Tues-@ May mention Pearl Lloyd, Anna Lud- 
zart’smm™ Milla and Mile. Nemeroff. 

osent- Mr. Borowski, who conducted the bal- 
4] ex-fm let, favorably known as one of Chicago’s 
num most representative musicians and one of 
Kau € foremost of our resident composers, 


B. aS written a score which bears every 


Mark of elegance, melodiousness and 


linisy stace. There are also moments of dra- 
, New Matic intensity and tense rhythmic pas- 
ei and the music, in design and de- 
p opment, follows the plot of the ballet 

ow madam C0Sely, , 
| othe d Tast ue made a great success was evi- 
tone “na ; and the Composer as well as both 
an x Viey and Oukrainsky were recalled 
any times after the performance. To 


$ orman Bel-Geddes, the American artist, 


w Youm longs the credit of having designed and 
executed the costumes, the scenery and 
cessories, 
nos Evelyn Herbert’s Début 
The début of Evelyn Herbert in “La 


pn ery which preceded the ballet, was 


Co Miss Hvccesstul one, and deservedly so. 
° company ert, who came to the opera 
tudien’ ; direct from the New York 
: se Mme. Gina Ciaparelli-Viafora, 
and the " appeared on any stage before, 
os © natural beauty of her voice, a 
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EDWARD JOHNSON 
American Tenor, Who Made a Brilliant Début in Giordano’s “Fedora,” Lately Pro- 


duced by Campanini’s Forces in Chicago. 


(See Page 25) 





sweet, evenly schooled, high and silvery- 
toned organ, her demure and winning 
stage manner, her extreme youth, she is 
scarcely twenty, and her ease and grace 
of manner, won her instant sympathy 
and recognition from the appreciative 
audience. Rarely has there been a Mimi 
on our Auditorium stage who so com- 
pletely embodies this character as does 
Miss Herbert’s; and as for her musical 
delineation of the réle, it was both dra- 
matically and vocally admirable. Miss 
Herbert has a most promising career be- 
fore her. 

Alessandro Bonci, whose Rodolfo is 
famous throughout the world, deserves 
more than just mere credit for having 
again presented this réle with that con- 
summate artistry for which he is cele- 
brated. But he must be given much 
praise for one of the kindest acts a great 
artist can perform for a beginner. 

While his wife lay ill at a point where 
the crisis between life and death was mo- 
mentarily expected, he came away from 
her bedside to help the début of Miss 
Herbert, for whom he feared unfavorable 
consequences for her début should an- 
other tenor have played the réle which 
he had rehearsed with her. J 

Despite this circumstance, Bonci again 
made a great effect in the part of the 
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under the act of March 38, 1870. 


America Company at 501 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Saturday, Dec 6, 


CAMPANINI CRITICALLY ILL 


Director of Chicago Opera in a Grave 
Condition at Hospital 


AMERICA ] 





{By Telegraph to Musica 


CHICAGO, Dec. 2.—Cleofonte Campa- 
nini, director of the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation, who is ill with pneumonia, is 
in a very critical condition and whether 
he will recover or not, is impossible for 
the physicians to know until the crisis, 
momentarily expected, is reached. Re- 
ports from St. Luke’s Hospital, where he 
was taken several days ago from his 
apartment, show that he is making a 
valiant fight and it is furthermore stated 
that only his unusually strong constitu- 
tion is keeping him alive at all. 

Mr. Campanini, who was already suf- 
fering from severe heart and stomach 
trouble when pneumonia set in, has not 
been in the best of health for several 
years, not, in fact since the bomb scare 
at the Auditorium during a perform- 
ance of “Dinorah” which he was conduct- 
ing. 

On the evening of Nov. 28, word 
reached the opera house during the per- 
formance that the director was dying, 
and at once Harold McCormick and other 
prominent guarantors of the opera left 
the theater and hurried to St. Luke’s. 
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CHEER TETRAZZINI 
ON HER RETURN TO 
AMERICA’S STAGE 


Favorite Coloratura, Fresh 
from London’ Triumphs, 
Opens Tour with Hippo- 
drome Concert—Vast Audi- 
ence Applauds Her—Voice 
Little Changed in Last Dec- 
ade—Notables Among Her 
Welcomers. 


HE Atlantic Cables last Summer 

flashed the London triumph of Luisa 
Tetrazzini, a favorite with New York 
opera-goers in the days of Oscar Ham- 
merstein and his Manhattan Opera 
House. Natural, then, that the Hippo- 
drome would be crowded when she began 
her American tour there on Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 30, crowded with her 
countrymen and women, who gathered 


to shout “Brava!” and to cheer her as 
she entered. The next few months will 
find her visiting cities from New York 
to San Francisco in a series of concerts 
for which she has been booked. Enthusi- 
asm will run high, as it did on Sunday 
afternoon; for a prima coloratura will 
always have an appeal for the public. 

Since the days in which Mme. Tetraz- 
zini as Lucia, Gilda and other altitudi- 
nous heroines used to draw big audiences 
at the Manhattan Opera House, we in 
America have, as it were, experienced a 
coloratura revival. And yet this singer 
belongs to a different school; she is one 
of the prima donnas of the generation 
preceding ours, a generation which, rich 
in famous singers, cherished brilliant 
singing far more dearly than we do. Al- 
most a decade has passed since she sang 
for us. In that time her voice has 
changed but little. One noted again the 
white, pallid, child-like quality of her 
middle and lower voice, the over-brill- 
iant, often hard tone which she produces 
in her upper. The same skill in attack- 
ing high tones in alt, a feeling for pitch 
—for which one was grateful—and an 
enthusiasm in her performances are in 
evidence in everything she does. In 
short, Luisa Tetrazzini remains the prima 
donna, and as far as the public is con- 
cerned, she can do those things, which 
only one of her ilk can allow herself. 
For the public is lenient to prime donne, 
especially when they are the possessors 
of big reputations. 

First came the musically wretched 
“Mad Scene” from Thomas’s “Hamlet,” 
with Tosti’s “L’Ultima Canzona” as an 
encore. Then Grieg’s “Solvejg’s Song” 
(in Italian), Mazzones’s “Sogni e Canti” 
and Cimara’s “Canto di Primavera.” 
More encores, and, to top it all, Sir Jules 
Benedict’s Variations on “The Carnival 
of Venice.” Of such are the programs 
of prime donne! A singer who offered 
this kind of thing in a début recital 
would be executed forthwith—and justly. 
One found the arias rather better than 
the songs; where are the Italian colora- 
tura sopranos who can sing songs, we 
ask? Butit did seem strange for madam 
to read the old Tosti songs from the 
printed page. She pursued the same 
method in singing a banal song in Eng- 
lish as her second encore to the “Mad 
Scene.” 





Caruso Hails Her 


On her entrance she did some effective 
acting, far better acting than we have 
ever witnessed in any of her per- 
formances in opera. She seemed sur- 
prised that the Hippodrome was 
thronged, that the stage was crowded 
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ot and sang the “Narrative” especially 
well. 

Rimini as Marcel, Pavloska as Mu- 
setta (a réle which she has made dis- 
tinctively her own both vocally and his- 
trionically), Daddi and Trevisan, De- 
frere as one of the four artists, and Laz- 
zari as Colline, made up a good cast, and 
De Angelis conducted the work. 

The previous Saturday evening’s per- 
formance brought the Chicago operatic 
début of Nina Morgana to notice, and in 
her advancement of the réle of Lucia she 
disclosed a clear, high voice of good qual- 
ity, evenly and musically produced, and 
she also made a sympathetic stage pic- 
ture. She is a petite, dainty person, and 
she has already gained a commendable 
routine in operatic representation. She 
scored a success in the “Mad Scene,” 
and carried her interpretation through 
. the evening with praiseworthy style. 
Forrest Lamont as Edgardo gave an- 
other proof of his robust tenor voice and 
versatile talents. Rimini as Ashton dis- 
closed his artistic endowments; Vittorio 
Arimondi as Raymondo had a favorite 
réle. Teofilo de Angelis was at the con- 
ductor’s desk. 

Monday evening of this week—the sec- 
ond—brought a change of répertoire, as 
tenor Dolci was still too indisposed to 
resume his réles, so “Madama Butter- 
fly” was sung again with the same cast 
which was heard in the opera last 
Wednesday evening. Tamaki Miura, 
Irene Pavloska, Forrest Lamont, George 
Baklanoff, Daddi, Defrere and Nicolay. 
Hasselmanns conducted ably. 

“Le Chemineau,” by Xavier Leroux, 
which was one of the novelties produced 
last season by the Chicago company, 
came Wednesday evening and brought 
forth the French wing of the company. 
The work served for the re-introduction 
to Chicago opera goers of Yvonne Gall 
as Toinette, a grateful réle, in which the 
French soprano made a pronounced suc- 
cess both vocally and dramatically. Hec- 
tor Dufranne, after an absence of a 
couple of seasons, returned to the mem- 
bership of the Chicago forces and made 
his re-entree in opera here as Le Chemi- 
neau. In this characterization, Dufranne 
again displayed his clear, full-throated 
and hearty vocal gifts, his easy stage 
manner and his great operatic accom- 
plishments. He is the same distinguished 
singer and actor that the American pub- 
lic has long ago learned to admire. 

Georges Baklanoff as Francois gave his 
intense, emotional portrayal of this grip- 
ping part; Edmond Warnery, also an old 
friend returned for this year, was the 
Toinet, putting into the réle a new ver- 
sion and singing the tenor rodle with 
taste; Myrna Sharlow, Gustave Huber- 
deau, Defrere and Nicolay filling the rest 
of the cast ably, and Louis Hasselmanns, 
as conductor, illumined the score. 

Mary Garden made her first appear- 
ance for this year in “Cleopatre.” 

The réle of Cleopatre eminently fits 
the great American singing-actress, and 
in every respect Miss Garden held the 
audience in the hollow of her hand from 
the moment she appeared on the scene 
until the final curtain. 

The other members of the cast were 
practically the same as at the former 
presentations of the opera. Alfred Ma- 
guenat as Mark Antony was again a 
dominating and heroic figure. Charles 
Fontaine, the French tenor, made his re- 
appearance with the company, as Spakos, 
the favorite slave, and put forth an ar- 
tistic portrayal. Lillian Eubank, in the 
role of Octavia, previously sung by Mar- 
cia Van Dresser, acquitted herself vo- 
cally with credit. Hoherdeau, Nicolay 
and Defrere, as three Roman captains, 
were efficient, and Emma Noe, as Char- 
mion, looked and acted with poise and 
assurance. 

The ballet is one of the most striking 
parts of the opera, and in the hands of 
Paviey. Oukrainsky and Mlle. 
was very interesting. Marcel Charlier 
made his dél¥ut for the season as con- 
ductor of this opera and controlled the 
forces both in the orchestra pit and on 
the stage with a master hand. 

The third representation of “Madama 
Butterfly,” in the afternon, as a special 
Thanksgiving Day matinée, was in every 
particular identical with those of the two 
earlier representations as to cast and 
incidentals. 


“Thais” with Mary Garden 


Saturday afternoon’s performance of 
“Thais” offered Mary Garden in the title 
réle. Her presence makes this opera one 


Arnold ~ 





Evelyn Herbert, Young American Lyric Soprano,. Who Made an Excellent Début 
as “Mimi” with the Chicago Opera Association 


of the most popular in the répertoire, 
and at this performance she outdid all 
her former interpretations of the Alex- 
andrian courtesan, in the vivid, dramatic 
advancement of the réle. The Athanael 
of Georges Baklanoff was somewhat dis- 
appointing. It was musically excellent, 
but it was entirely too restrained in ac- 
tion and in fervor. As Nicias we heard 
for the first time Charles Fontaine, who 
made much of the music and also showed 
his mastery of stage routine. Huber- 
deau Claessens and Nicolay had their old 
roles and filled them eminently, and as 
Myrtale and Crobyle, the two slaves, we 
heard two young American singers, Mina 
Hager, a Chicagoan, who did very well 
with the music, and Dorothy Follis, 
whose beauty and grace came to the fore 
in her short rédle. Hasselmanns con- 
ducted and made the score rich in con- 
trasts. 

The performances of the first two 
weeks have been held down to schedules 
made up before Campanini’s removal to 
the hospital, and the efficient work of 
Herbert M. Johnson, Alexander Kahn 


and Eugene Swayze have kept things 
going at almost normal. 

Max Pam, one of the chief personages 
and a director of the opera company, 
reported this afternoon that he had just 
come from Campanini’s sick room and 
that the director is much improved. 

The Maestro has been suffering with 
an affection of the heart for the last two 
years. He arrived in this country last 
September afflicted with some kind of 
throat trouble. 

The opening of the season a week ago 
last Tuesday found Campanini in his box 
instead of at the conductor’s desk for 
the first time in the opera’s history, 
though already last year he conducted 
but infrequently. Then, also, the usual 
weather in Chicago at this time of the 
year has affected some of the singers, 
one of the most prominent, Alessandro 
Dolci, being caught with a bad cold so 
that the repertoire had to be changed. 
Alessandro Bonci’s wife also has been 
critically ill with an attack of lobal pneu- 
monia. She also is now on the way to 
recovery. MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





NEW ORLEANS OPERA BURNS 


Historic French Opera House Totally 
Destroyed by Fire 
{By Telegraph to Musicat AMErRIcA] 
NEW ORLEANS, Dec. 4.—The French 
Opera House was totally destroyed by 
fire, last night. Loss of costumes, scores 
and instruments was enormous. 








The structure was built in 1859, tak- 
ing the place of an older house in a dif- 
ferent locality, and contained priceless 
records, pictures, programs and other 
things of great historic value in view of 
the fact that grand opera was first given 
in the United States in New Orleans in 
1791. These were entirely destroyed as 
was the library of scores and the musical 
instruments of the orchestra. 

The company which has been appear- 
ing at the theater was composed largely 
of singers engaged by the late Oscar 
Hammerstein for his projected season 
of opera at the Manhattan Opera House. 
The members of the company lost many 
costumes and other personal effects. 

A meeting of the directors is in session 
to decide upon the advisability of con- 
tinuing the season at the Lafayette 
Theater. BH. P. CG. 


MAUD POWELL RECOVERING 


Reassuring Report of Noted Violinist 
Stricken Recently in St. Louis 


Music-lovers all over the country were 
filled with dismay when news came from 
St. Louis, on Nov. 28, that Maud Powell, 
the noted woman-violinist, had been 
stricken with sudden and, it was feared, 
dangerous illness, while playing in a con- 
cert there. 

Later reports became, however, steadi- 
ly more reassuring, and when MUSICAL 
AMERICA went to press, the physicians 
had pronounced Mme. Powell as well on 
the road to recovery. 








Nelson P. Coffin Selected as Conductor 
of Worcester Music Festival 


WORCESTER, MAss., Nov. 21.—Nelson P. 
Coffin will succeed Dr. Arthur Mees as 
conductor of the Worcester Music Fes- 
tival. Mr. Coffin is widely known as a 
conductor. At present he is conductor of 
the Keene Music Festival, having been 
conductor of the Keene Chorus Club since 
1901. He also conducts the Fitchburg 
Choral Club, and the Mendelssohn Glee 
Club of New York, is head of music in 
the Northfield Schools. \ ae A 


CHEER TETRAZZINI _ 
ON HER RETURN 70 


AMERICA’S STAGE |: 
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with persons for whom seats jin the 


-auditorium could not be found.  ghe 
gasped, touched her heart, threw 
kisses, suggested that she was com. 


pletely overcome and waited unti] she 
had recovered (sic) herself, before he. 
ginning her first number. In the pro- 
scenium box sat Enrico Caruso with his 
wife and his friends, Antonio Scottj and 
William Thorner. He rose and ap- 
plauded her, and she threw him kisses 
At the close of her aria just as ; 


« he 
receiving her bouquets, which alas 
brought down the aisles to the stage the 
great Enrico threw her roses. |] very 
effective, to be sure. But what has it to 
do with singing? The greatest 0° Italian 
tenors had an ovation as he ent»red his 
box. His popularity has never b.en more 
strikingly attested. Someone in the ay. 
dience spied him. A shout wen: up and 
then tumultuous applause, until! he rose 
and bowed. Five times he hai to rige 
and acknowledge the plaudits b: ‘ore the 
concert could proceed. There are sing- 
ers who are applauded when icy per- 
form. Caruso can get an ovat :n with- 
out uttering a sound. Verily, ey are 
few! 

Appearing with madam were Mayo 
Wadler and Warren Proctor. liv. Wad- 
ler haa a splendid success, playing Car] 
Busch’s “Indian Legend” and § ietana’s 
“My Native Land,” in which he exhibited 
his fine tone and attractive tech» ical en- 
dowment. He was encored an: added 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘“Chant — [ndoue.” 
Later he played pieces by Lalo, Stoessel, 
Chaminade-Kreisler and Cecil Surleigh 


with similar success. Mr. Proctor opened 
the program with the “Il mio Tesoro” air 
from Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,’ reveal- 
ing a voice of admirable texture and ar- 
tistic resource in the handling of it. He 
added a banal English song as an extra 
and later in the program sang H. T. Bur- 
le‘gh’s “Under a Blazing Star” and songs 
by Moret and MacDermid to his audi- 
ence’s liking. Pietro Cimara at the piano 
played excellent accompaniments for all 
three artists. He would do well, how- 
ever, not to look out into the audience 
so much; it is very disturbing, to say 
the least. A. W. K. 


FORBID SONGS IN GERMAN 


Gates and Picco Soloists at Newark Con- 
cert Which Arouses Controversy 


NEWARK, N. J., Nov. 28.—Consider- 
able excitement attached to the sixtieth 
anniversary concert of the Arion Singing 
Society, Carl Kapp, conductor, in Krue- 
ger Auditorium recently. The Arion So- 
ciety is one of the best known German 
singing societies in this section, and the 
program announced for last evening in- 
cluded several German offerings. On 
complaint of the American Legion, how- 
ever, the city authorities ordered that the 
singing of songs in German should not 
be permitted, and the officers of the 
Arion agreed to omit the objectionable 
numbers. There was apparent, however, 
a dissatisfaction on the part of a few of 
the auditors, one of whom addressed the 
audience on the subject. 4 

The soloists were Lucy Gates and Mil- 
lo Picco, both of whom proved to be 
popular with the audience. Miss Gates 
sang the “Shadow Song” from “Dinorah 
and a group of songs by Handel, Grieg; 
MacDowell, and Sibelius. Mr. Picco con- 
tributed the “Vision Fugitive,” from 
“Hérodiade,” and an aria from “Ballo n 
Maschera.” 











Bonnet Returns for Trans-Continental 
Tour 


Joseph Bonnet, the 
French organist, recently arrived in 


distinguished 


tinental tour of organ concerts 
United States and Canada. Mr. b f 
has tendered his services to the City ° 
New York for a concert at which he W! 


play under the auspices of Mayor Hylan’s a 


Committee, of which he is a mem _ a 
1S fa 


His tour @ 


City Chamberlain Berolzheimer 
charge of the arrangements. 

includes two appearances as sol 
the Boston Symphony 


oist wit 





New | 
York on the Bordeaux for his trans-con- 7 
in the | 
Bonnet © 


in addition to § 


numerous recitals in the leading cities: 4 


Herbert E. Hyde of Chicago is directing § 


C. Carl, 
the Guil- 
Pres- 


the tour, succeeding Dr. William 
as Dr. Carl’s increased duties at 
mant Organ School and the First 


. ave made | 
byterian Church, New York, Dave tenth 


it impossible for him to give su had 
time to this work, which he has 4 
charge of in Mr. Bonnet’s prev! 





ious tours.§ 
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st Tetrazzini Sends Message of Affection to Americans 








famous Coloratura, Returned 
to U. S. After a Long Ab- 
sence, Tells of War Work in 
Italy and France—Decor- 
ated by Two Governments 
_Fstablished Hospital for 


Consumptive Soldiers. 
sy CLARE PEELER 
COLLINS would begin the 


ILKi': 

stor. this way: “The Scene, a 
private ‘iting room in the Bellevue- 
Stratford Philadelphia. The Time, a 
late sprin.. afternoon in 1913. The Per- 
sonages, Manager, a Secretary, a 
Woman \'_ iter, and One Other.” 

Sudden!» there rushed into the room a 
little, pl”, bright-faced, chestnut- 
haired wWooan, with big golden-brown 
eyes that cre dancing with excitement. — 
“She hur. ied over to the open window 
and—no, “ear reader, she didn’t throw 
herself ou! but one spectator, then un- 
used to th ways of the temperamental, 
thought sh. \as going to, and that what 
was a grea enough event to the said on- 
looker alr ly was going to be made 
greater by he sensational suicide of a 
great color: ura. For the little woman 
was Luisa ‘! etrazzini, and the commotion 
grew out of the fact that a band was 


passing, w! ich the soprano insisted was 
“soldiers.” {‘inally convinced against her 
will that ‘here were no soldiers, she 
sighed out, settling herself in the corner 


of the sofa. “Forgive me, Madame. We 
will now t2ik—ves? I am so excite; I 
think it was the soldier. Ah, how I 
love-a the soldier!” 

Many, many times has Tetrazzini’s 
love of “the soldier” since that spring 
afternoon six years ago found its expres- 


sion in conipassion, in tender sympathy 
and in all the help that her singing could 
give. For throughout the world war the 
famous soprano has given herself gen- 
erously to the cause of the wounded 
among the soldiers of her country and of 
France. Both countries have shown her 
highest honor in gratitude. Set in dia- 
monds, the Royal Italian Cross, given her 
by Queen Elena, glistens, and next it 
hangs what she perhaps values even 
more, the medal of the Red Cross for 
distinguished service. France made her 
a member of the Institute de Beaux Arts. 
It was not an unusual event in her 
career that a concert that she gave after 
the war in Paris netted for the Red Cross 
half a million franes, nor that the Queen 
of Roumania had Marshal Foch as a box 
guest; nor that the wives of the Presi- 
dents of the France and of the United 
States lent their presence. Mme. Tet- 
razzini is, as the Paris Evwzcelsior re- 
marked, “accustomed to sing before 
queens.” It is much more surprising 
that this little person who travels in 
state that is close to pomp, who has all 
luxuries that the artist nature almost 
Invariably demands, that such an one 
should sing for hours to men so repul- 
sively wounded that she shudders when 
she now recalls their poor faces, so 
maimed that they were helpless. 


Singing for Wounded 


‘Oh, how T ery!” she said to me last 
week when in her room at the Knicker- 
ocker in New York we renewed our ac- 
quaintance of six years ago. “When 
she ead begin and first I sing, I ery all 
oa Ime for a year to see the soldier 
® hurt. But then, afterward!” 

. e gave that most expressive little 
, Ug of hers, that goes with lifted eye- 


he anc outspread hands; the most 
n thing, instinet with resignation, 
* aueet himan nature. 
ms sfterward, maybe I care just-a so 
uch, but I no ery any more. I work-a 
00 hard is ery.” 
poltme. letrazzini left her pretty little 
tered th Wugano when her country cn- 
Switzerland when veo een eee 
war.” =m « when my country he go to 
tablist $ emarked. Near Milan she es- 
= aha 8 hospital for the soldiers who 
ae : racted tuberculosis, and here she 
une for a long time. 
Said "yy ould not let me go away,” she 
enough, vy. to them, now I sing-a 
catch’ ty, YOU will go to sleep. They 
ey cress (she illustrated on mine 
= el lid it) they Say, ‘Oh, Madame, 


stay and sing? And I stay. But 
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the wounded! Once I sing to a boy. He 
have not the arm; he have-a no leg. 
Just he have the face and the nice bright 
eye. And he say to me, ‘Madame; go 
away for half an hour and come back.’ 
And when I come back! Oh, my dear, 
he have-a the arms, the legs, and he 
say, ‘See, I show you,’ and he light-a the 
cigarette. They have make him the 
what you call, yes, the artificial arm and 
leg. And he smile at me, and I cannot 
speak for a while. Then I sing to him 
o- T nevare sing to anyone in all my 
ife.’ 

She has not changed at all in these 
years in the bubbling, childish mirth of 
her at the little things of life; in her 
overiiowing jollity and graciousness. She 
sang at Venice when the bombs were 
dropping into the city, and she seems 
to have enjoyed it thoroughly. “The 
cannons were going boom, boom!” she 
said delightedly. “And people they say 
to me, ‘Why do you not go back to Flor- 
ence? You are Florentine; go to your 
own city. We are afraid for you.’ But 
I say, ‘No! I can stay here if you can.’ ” 


How She Travels 


To sing in New York on Sunday, Nov. 
30, and in San Francisco on Sunday, Dec. 
7, is something of a record, but it is one 
which opens Tetrazzini’s visit to this 
country. I asked her manager who was 
going with her, and he heaved a sigh. 

“One personal representative, one lady 
secretary, one baggage master, one ac- 
companist, one maid, and one little dog,” 
Mr. Daiber said feelingly. “Mayo Wad- 
ler, the violinist; Warren Proctor, the 
tenor, and my wife and I are going, in- 
cidentally.” 

The small dog she had acquired in 
emulation of her sister, Mme. Campanini, 
who “has one just like him.” He was an 
animal of charming manners, but labored 
under the unfortunate delusion that 
ankles were a desirable article of diet. 
I commiserated the manager on his pros- 
pects, but he said cheerfully: 

“Oh, bless you, that’s nothing! If she 
doesn’t add more than ten to the bunch 
before we get to San Francisco, we’ll 





No. 1—Luisa Tetrazzini, Noted Soprano. 
During the Recent London Railway Strike. 


No. 2—Mme. Tetrazzini “Carries On” 


No. 3—The Singer Photographed 


on Landing in the United States Last Week 


manage beautifully. But you see she’s 
so big-hearted and so fond of having her 
friends about her that Heaven only 
knows how big the troupe will be by that 
time. However, one thing one can al- 
ways count on, Madame’s good humor. 
She’s the nicest person! No matter 
what happens, she’s as jolly as a lark.” 

But it is a mistake to assume that the 
singer is an untutored good-natured 
songbird, with no thorough knowledge 
even of her own specialty. She can and 
does take an opera for practice, and sings 
every part in it, transposing the men’s 
and the contralto parts, of course. No 
“untutored” or “unmusical”’ person is 
apt to find amusement in that species of 
diversion, it would seem. And she has 
been very thoroughly schooled in the art 
of singing by actual lessoning only, it is 
said, for six months; but when one has 
a prima donna for a sister, Italo Cam- 
panini, at one time the greatest of 
tenors, for one, brother-in-law, and C!eo- 
fonte, the impresario-conductor, for an- 
other,. and one’s own voice develops at 
three, one can hardly remain ignorant 
of the art of singing if one tried. 

When Patti died, last September, Lon- 
don assumed the attitude of “The queen 
is dead; long live the queen!” But not 
so the woman whom Adelina Patti had 
herself openly acclaimed as her successor 
after Tetrazzini’s first appearance in 
1907 at Covent Garden. 


Weeps Over Patti’s Death 


“IT was singing at Leeds,” she said, the 
tears thick in her eyes, “when somebody 
come and say, ‘Patti, she is dead.’ Just 
quick like that. Oh, I feel, I feel, I feel 
—I cannot tell you. I cry for three days. 
That great, that wonderful woman! That 
voice! And so good to me, I cannot tell 
you. Ouf! I love Patti. Just the same 
as mother she act to me. After my first 
night in Covent Garden she comes to me 
and says, ‘You are the Patti now.’ And 
she brings me to her hotel to the Ritz, 
and says to all the gentlemen and ladies, 
‘This is my Luisa.’ I knelt down and 
kissed her hand, as if she was queen 
and she look like a little queen, I tell 
you. Not big, but so like a queen. And 
always after that when I sing in London 
I get from her the letter, the telegram, 
always at Christmas the beautiful cards. 
She was my dear, dear friend. And 
now——” 

Again the expressive Latin shrug. 

“Now it is all gone, that wonderful 
voice, that god heart, that noble woman 
—And I, well, I stay here a while and 
then it will be my turn to go — 

I think it is not very often that one 
sees a woman and a singer weep heartily 
at the death of another woman singer. 
Perhaps it may be cynical, but the rarity 
of such a happening was what touched 
one even more than the thing itself. 


Will Not Sing in Opera 


Asked whether she will appear in 
opera, Mme. Tetrazzini said emphatical- 





ly, “No.” The fatigue of traveling, the 
incessant demands of opera have disposed 
her in favor of concert. “It is not so 
expensive,” she says with a twinkle, for 
she is as readily moved to laughter as to 


tears. “I buy one costume, and it is good 
for one, two, six, eight concert. But 
opera!” And she lifts her eyes expres- 


sively to heaven. One of the last times 
that she appeared in Europe was at a 
Trieste performance of “Rigoletto,” with 
Titta Ruffo in the name part, for the 
Red Cross. As the performance netted 
the cause 100,000 crowns, it is to be as- 
sumed that her popularity in opera has 
remained the same. 

It seems a pity to lose her vivid per- 
sonality from the music-drama. She is 
like all Italians, intensely dramatic. 
When she spoke of her début in the réle 
of Violetta, and of singing in the third 
act, she immediately assumed the pose on 
the sofa, immediately looked Violetta, as 
much as so “plump and pleasing” a per- 
son could. I expected her to demand an 
Alfredo from me on the spot. 

“Will you give from me a message to 
my dear American people?” she asked 
instead. “Will you tell them that I am 
so ver’ happy to come back to them?” 

Eccola! 


BRILLIANT OPENING OF 
THE RUBINSTEIN CLUB 


Huge Audience at Season’s Inaugural 
Recital Greets Galli-Curci with 
Marked Enthusiasm 


If the opening concert of the Rubin- 
stein Club was an augury of its com- 
ing season, the augury was an auspi- 
cious one. The audience that gathered to 
hear Mme. Amelita Galli-Curci, at 
the Waldorf on Thursday afternoon, 
Nov. 22, overflowed every available bit 
of space, and was as profuse in its ex- 
pressions of approval as it was in point 
of numbers. 

Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, pres- 
ident of the Rubinstein Club, and her 
assisting officers have held high musical 
standards for their organization, and the 
results are abundantly evident in the 
worth of the programs presented and the 
support they have won from earnest 
musicians. 

Mme. Galli-Curci was assisted in her 
program by Manuel Berenguer, flautist, 
and Homer Samuels, pianist, who in 
addition to providing accompaniments 
for the singer, appeared in the Chami- 
nade Concerto in D Minor. The prima 
donna’s offerings included a Fifteenth 
Century French song, “L’Amour de 
Moi,” a group of Bergerettes of the 
Eighteenth Century, and songs by De 
bussy, Delibes, Auber and Samuels. 
Benedict’s “La Capinera” and_ the 
“Shadow Song” from “Dinorah” were 
given with flute obbligato. She was in 
splendid voice and responded to encores 
with a number of additional ca 
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D’ Albert’s ‘‘ Revolutionshochzeit’’ Brilliantly 
Produced in Leipsic, a Work of Dramatic Power 





Gripping Contrasts in New Work of Noted Composer-Pianist—Conflict Between Ancient 
Régime and Revolt of French People Is Theme—Analysis of the Opera 





ERLIN, Nov. 2, 1919.—F rom Dresden 

to Leipsic is only a short trip under 
the present day circumstances of travel; 
but between Strauss’ “Frau Ohne Schat- 
ten” and d’Albert’s ‘“Revolutionshoch- 
zeit,”” however, there yawns a gulf not to 
be bridged. On the one hand we have 
Strauss, in his best works showing him- 
self the musician of genius, who has had 
to do with the stage for forty years, but 
who yet to this day cannot write in true 
dramatic wise, the victim at once of his 


own fancifulness and of a misplaced affec- 
tion for Hofmannsthal; on the other side 
Eugen d’Albert, piano virtuoso, also of 
genius, trained in all details of compos- 
ing, who has learned from his own mis- 
haps, who to-day knows perfectly the re- 
ceipt which may be entitled, ““How to At- 
tract the Theater-Going Public,” and who 
draws with a brilliantly-constructed 
libretto a tremendous following. The musi- 
cally eclectic may be more interested in 
the unlucky Strauss work than in the 
lucky d’Albert opera; the theatre-goers, 
the public in general, are gripped by 
d’Albert’s much-applauded work; and 
yet there is a “yet.” I cannot, unfortu- 
nately, join the chorus of unconditional 
admiration. 

D’Albert is one of the most restless 
intellects in Europe. Born an English- 
man, by descent a Frenchman, in musical 
training a German, now regarding him- 
self as a Swiss, he has changed his libret- 
tists even more frequently than his wives 
(pardon the comparison). Ever since he 
strode on the operatic stage of Carlsruhe 
in 1893 with his opera, “Der Rubin,” he 
has experimented unceasingly with all 
possible operatic styles. From Wagner- 
devoteeism he rushed to the other ex- 
treme, getting his first real success with 
his charming “Abreise.” Then came all 
sorts of eclectic experiments, until at 
last with “Tiefland” (1903) he attained 
to a realism more applauded than he had 
reached even in his heretofore most suc- 
cessful works. 

In an interview d’Albert announced 
himself once quite outspokenly as an ex- 
ponent of realism, and as a shocking in- 
stance of the reverse type of work he in- 
stanced the operas of Pfitzner. “How 
could one compose an opera (‘Palts- 
trina’) without women?” he inquires. 

D’Albert, on the contrary, desires, as 
he states, to delve deeply into the real; 
to bring art into closest touch with life. 
One might perhaps consider that “Pales- 
trina” is so interwoven; perhaps even 
more a bit of real life than any so-called 
realistic theater drama. The fundamental 
difference, however, between a work like 
“Palestrina” and one like the ‘Revolu- 
tionshochzeit” is that Pfitzner invites his 
public to share his own subjective experi- 
ences, in which it is impossible for them 
to participate en masse; whereas d’Al- 
bert puts figures on his stage that, at 
least for the moment, appeal to the popu- 
lar imagination and keep pace with the 
popular understanding. And as matters 
stand here at present in the operatic 
world, d’Albert and his principles have 
a far better prospect of lasting success 
than even first-rank musicians of the 
type of Pfitzner and Strauss, who not 
writing intrinsically in the theatrical 
manner, are bound to fall under the 
wheels of mishap. 

D’Albert is one of the very few German 
musicians who appreciate the importance 
of the book of the opera and who measure 
their course accordingly. How little at- 
tention or understanding is given to this 
essential in Germany, I have had plenty 
of proof. My book “Das Libretto” (on 
the condition, the influence and the 
growth of the opera book), whereby in 
1914 I tried to bring about a clearer in- 
sight into the construction of the newer 
German operas, brought on me a flood of 
librettos, which all indicated how much 
interest were taken in my deductions but 
were of very little real help in the mat- 
ter. D’Albert himself complained re- 
cently in Leipsic of the lack of good 
librettos; they were sent him by the 
hundreds, some from well-known and im- 
portant writers, but very few could be 
of any possible use. It must have been 
with a touch of gallows-humor that he 
thought of his many earlier operas, lying 
about in corners of his home where they 
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had been tossed after unsuitable librettos 
had brought them to shipwreck. The 
composer’s later works have escaped this 
danger, however, thanks to his wise 
choice of vehicle. 

F. Leon, the adaptor, has condensed 
the drama “Revolutionshochzeit” by the 
Dane, Sophus Michaelis, into a libretto 
that unrolls itself complete in a bare two 
hours and a half. D’Albert holds rightly 
that the hearer is exhausted by any ex- 
cept short operas. And yet, strange as 
it seems, I always have the feeling of 
unnecessary length where d’Albert’s 
librettos are concerned. These works of 
his, of one-act or at most of two-act 
calibre, given with a single staging, still 
could be shortened, made more precise, 
presented without so many trappings and 
adornments. 


Story of the Opera 


The material of the opera is extremely 
interesting and rich in gripping con- 
trasts. In April, 1893, the young royalist 
officer Ernest, has just married Alaine, 
the chatelaine of a French rococo chateau. 
Deeper love than theirs it seems impos- 
sible to conceive. Into this idyll of the 
ancien régime there resound the cannons 
of the French Revolution, and soon there 
appears in search of the Royalist Ernest, 
the Revolutionary officer, Marc-Arron, at 
the head of his forces. Discovered and 
condemned at once to death, the just-mar- 
ried Ernest is given respite until six 
next morning. His young wife appears 
and sets him at liberty. Marc-Arron has 
fallen in love with her; she is the price 
of her husband’s freedom. Yet from this 
doubtful amourette there springs a real 
love; and when Marc-Arron, substituted 
for Ernest on his wedding night, takes 
his place also before the muskets of the 
soldiery next morning, Alaine flings 
herself on the Revolutionary officer’s 
bosom and dies by the self-same bullet. 
This crass and brutal story, which in its 
ending, as otherwise, recalls the Sardou- 
Puccini “Tosca,” possesses nevertheless 
an undoubted dramatic value. And yet— 
these are not living figures but cleverly 
handled theater-puppets that show them- 
selves on the stage. They are dolls that 
hold our thought for the moment but 
touch us not deevly. This newly-married 
officer who buys his life with the price of 
his bride’s honor, this young wife who a 
few hours later flings herself into the 
arms of the first comer—how unsympa- 
thetic one feels towards them both! The 
only grateful réle is that of Marc-Arron, 
and on his handling of it depends the 
whole drama. 

D’Albert has assumed that :it is his 
task as musician (he composed the work 
before the Revolution in Germany) to 
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The Arrest Scene, Act 1, from d’Albert’s “Revolutionschochzeit” 


show the contrast between the affected, 
artificial, rococo régime and the crass 
realism of the French Revolution which, 
nevertheless, held the germ of genuine 
development toward an ideal. These cul- 
tural contrasts are embodied in the care- 
less, life-loving Ernest, and in Marc- 
Arron, a sombre type but one true to the 
death, with whom the capricious rococo 
chatelaine, Alaine, meets her opera hero- 
ine’s end. Also, these unusual juxta- 
positions are carried through musically. 
In this respect the first act, which made 
the strongest impression on me, excels 
the other two. With what suddenness is 
the tender song of strings and wood can- 
celled by the brutal stroke of the brasses, 
the hammering of the tympani! It is as 
through the composer wished to freeze 
our blood. This rhythmical tone painting 
affords us one of the most gruesome con- 
trasts in opera literature. The composer 
himself spoke once of the technical diffi- 
culties with which the dramatic unfold- 
ing of the first act surrounded him. Bril- 
liantly has he solved them. Horrific, 
breath-chilling is the announcement of 
Ernest’s doom, spoken, not sung, while 
the tympani shiver and, like the knock- 
ing of a skeleton hand on the door, there 
threatens a single voice of the xylophone. 
Only a master of the music-drama could 
have written this scene. Less satisfac- 
tory, I find the entrance of the Revolu- 
tionary forces, a theme which is treated 
superficially also in the libretto. D’AI- 
bert apportions to the Revolutionists as 
they approach the chateau merely the ex- 
pression without any extraordinary tone 
heights of the voices of men, women and 
children, declaiming in sharp accented 
unison against the background of Rein- 
hardt’s scenery. I cannot see that this 
development of the subject, which in the 
drama gives quite another effect, works 
out strongly in the opera. The scene 
easily becomes grotesque. Personally it 
struck me as rather comic than tragic. 


D’Albert’s Love Music 


In the erotic scenes, d’Albert shows to 
less advantage than in those expressing 
terror. He has always insisted that the 
spirit of music cannot express itself 
otherwise than in the love feeling; but it 
is love as he conceives it. Since “Tie- 
fland” and “Tote Augen,” all his love 
scenes have been marked by a certain 
brutality, which may have its place in 
some situations but the continuation of 
which repells the sympathies. Surely, for 
example, the feeling of the caveman, 
Marc-Arron, seizing the desired in his 
arms, cannot be expressed in like tonal 
fashion as that with which the artificial 
rococo product, Ernest, leads his wife to 
the bridal chamber. Yet Marc-Arron 


dl h ‘ioe 
oves, and loves with passion: a . 
would have been the place in’ the pin 
for that penetrating, sense-fulfilled a 
melody for which one vainly waits il 

evening. And here seems to me to be th 
greatest flaw in d’Albert’s operatic works 
This composer, who knows all the ae 
of musical dramatic painting, who a4 
seize and uphold the opera-going public - j 
can no other in Germany, he does ae 
afford us that distinctive, that individual | 
melody which is the crowning point of an a 
an opera. He is to-day the German © 
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Puccini, but without Puccini’s melodious 7 | 
ideas. And this is a pity. The reasonof 7 | 
it seems to me to be contained in the man © | 
d’Albert. What his clever head can = t 
bring forth, lies within his scope; but 4 ! 
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hearts of his hearers. And so I fear © 
that, while his operas will for the mo- © 
ment enrich the stage, that a lasting © 
worth does not live in them; that the first © 
intense effects would be dulled in time, | 
and that after répeated hearings of the @ ° 


works a flaw, both spiritual and musical, th 
not observable now, would disclose itself 
more and more markedly. For strong vi 
dramatic quality in an opera does not It 
presuppose the musical-dramatic qualities Ww 
such as live in the masterpieces of Verdi, ne 
Bizet and even Puccini. In these works @ “¢ 
ideas quite as crass are elevated and O 
cleared through the charm of genuine, - 
spontaneous heart-touching melody. _ 
The presentation of the ‘“Revolutions- h 
hochzeit” under the excellent musical - 
direction of Otto Lohse and the brilliant ss 


stage management of Karl Schiffer at- 
tained an unusually high standard. Par- th 
ticularly commendable was Aline San- 
ders, with her soft touching soprano 
voice, in the rdle of Alaine, and equally tal 
so was the powerful-voiced Soomer as Se 
Marc-Arron. Hans Lissmann presented 
an Ernest at once handsome and artifi- tiy 
cial. Smaller réles were well sustained 
by Rudolph Jager, Hedwig Borchers and yi 
Eugen Albert (not to be confused with 
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_ Fokine Describes Creation of Russian Ballet wt 








famous Leader of Russian 
Ballet, for First Time in 
America, Tells of Difficul- 
ties Under Which Art Was 
Created — Convincing the 
Relatives of Dead Com- 
poser's 

ROM those too-rare and fleeting 
glimpses of Russian ballet, America 


has conceived for it a veritable hunger. 
An art brilliantly composite, it seems 


to have sprung much as a folk art, so 
intimately does it belong to the race of 
its genesis. Yet this is not so; much as 
it is the expression of the Russian soul 
with its «<uberance, its rhythmic aban- 
don, like « very other art, it needed apos- 
tles. One who worked hardest in the 
creation ci this art was Mikail Fokine. 

For the first time Mr. Fokine has 
come to America, brought here by 
Morris G:-t, and on the origin of 
the art we consulted him. Somewhat 
over timid in his use of English, Mr. 


Fokine prciers to speak in his native 
tongue, arn: being unacquainted with its 
intricacies, ve had the adequate interpre- 
tations of '. Mandelkern, who was pres- 
ent, to help us find each other. 

“Much as the Russian ballet has now 
been adopted and taken into the hearts 
of the Russians, its birth was a difficult 
process,” began M. Fokine. “During the 
end of the last century Russian ballet, 
though superior to that in the rest of 
Europe, was in a worked-out, anemic 
state, because of the walls of convention 
which surrounded it. In Russia very few 
great composers were writing for the 
ballet because they despised its rigid and 
unswerving form. Of the great com- 
posers only Tchaikovsky and Glazounoff 
had written for the ballet, the former 
three works, the latter two, and for the 
rest, the music was of a very banal and 
poor order. And this was because ballet 
masters would say to them ‘I want a 
ballet, and it must be composed of an 
adagio, variations, pizzicati to give my 
soloists a chance to dance, a valse and a 
finale in the shape of a galop. There 
must be sixteen bars of this, sixteen bars 
of that, eight bars of this, eight bars of 
that, etc. 

“My conception of the art was of a 
very different sort; and I communicated 
it to the composers and asked them to 
write ballet music for me, but to write 
not by rote, but as ‘they themselves con- 
ceived some picture, in their own mood. 
Occasionally, as in the case of ‘L’Oiseau 
de Feu’ and some others, I gave the 
libretto, otherwise they would take it 
themselves. With Stravinsky, Tcherpnin, 
the Ducasses, Ravel, Strauss and De- 
bussy, I discussed my conception in the 
new ballet music. 

“While waiting for the development of 
this new writing, however, I turned my- 
self to the works of the masters. I de- 
voted myself to the symphonic classics, 
taking such works as the ‘Schererazade’, 

chumann’s ‘Carneval,’ etc., to interpret. 
fereupon, not composers, but the rela- 
tives of the dead writers set up a hue 
and cry. How dare I, they said, dese- 
aoe the works of the masters with the 
th let; how audacious I was to connect 

€ two. A great controversy was set 
up, the Fokinists and those against me. 

orking for me I found the com- 
pee who now saw freedom in the art 
of ballet music. With me also were the 
Sige bg such men as Bakst, Seroff, Anis- 
~ Golovin and Benois, who now found 
tig field for design in the costume 
anc scenes, the former of which 
~ confined itself to the short ballet or 
be a la skirt. The younger members 
dl. € ballet school also became my fol- 
. oa A fainst me, naturally, were the 
c Pe _the old régime in the ballet, 
alerinas who had formerly been 

ine 4 8 In the old system and who, look- 
ee Crward shortly to the customary 
ee on, did not care to adapt themselves 

1 ate an hour to a new school. Above 
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| I told thouments were these, however. 
ated 1em that all arts were interre- 


rt and ‘that the boundaries between 
miinableee® SO vague as to be undeter- 
* an No one could set up barriers 

n them. The very composers 
y feared I would desecrate had 
inspiration from the poetry 
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Mikail Fokine Training the Ballet for the Bacchanale in “Aphrodite” 


of Pushkin. Where shall the line be 
drawn? Homer’s ‘Iliad’ and the Trojan 
legend has formed the inspiration for 
many artists of the day; vases of 
Greece are decorated with figures from 
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._M. Fokine and His Wife, Mme. Vera 
Fokine, Celebrated Dancer 


the Homeric legend. Shall we say his 
art is desecrated because of that? 


Circle of the Arts 


“To show how this art circle exists let 
me tell you of an incident in Russia. A 
certain painter, named Gartman, once 
saw a ballet ‘Trilby’ given under the old 
ballet school. Inspired by this work he 
painted a picture of it, representing some 
new hatched chicks breaking through 
their shell. This work was exhibited, 
and to this exhibition came Moussorgsky. 
Seeing this picture he was inspired to 
write his ‘Pictures at an Exhibition,’ and 
I, later, hearing his music, was inspired 
to write a ballet to it. How, here, would 
we have drawn the boundaries between 
the arts? 

“At this time I was teacher in the 
Russian ballet school, and started my 
first creations for my students of the 


ballet school. Individual artists saw my 
work and asked me to stage works for 
them, and I did mostly for charities. Im- 
perial favor I did not receive at all at 
the time, however. Seeing this, then, the 
above mentioned painters joined with me 
in forming an organization, and we 
travelled through Europe giving my bal- 
lets. These included some thirty in all 
among which were ‘Les Sylphides,’ ‘Kleo- 
patra,’ ‘Carneval,’ ‘Prince Igor,’ ‘Sche- 
herazade,’ ‘L’Oiseau de Feu,’ ‘Spectre de 
la Rose,’ ‘Petrushka,’ ‘Coq d’Or,’ ‘Legend 
de Joseph,’ etc. Our success was phe- 
nomenal. Even in Germany, where the 
press had assailed me for daring to use 
Schumann, the appearance of our ballets 
dispelled all such enmity and we received 
only praise. Then, the Czar, seeing our 
success, recalled me, and my ballets in 
Russia began. 

“Since the Revolution, however, the 
work has discontinued. I myself since 
that time have developed also a new field 
of the art,—I have longed for a more 
intimate type of dancing. Somewhat 
like the composer, who having done or- 
chestral work with its mass and force, 
longs to write chamber music, where each 
part exhibits individual beauties, so I 
wish now to develop the plastic of the 
individual. In my ballet, the audience 
was formerly too wont to look at the 
mass expression and the brilliancy, now 
each gesture, each movement, must mean 
something to them. For this reason, in 
the last few years, I have written bal- 
lets just for my wife and myself and we 
have been dancing in them throughout 
Europe, with much success. 

“My wife, Mme. Vera Fokina, has been 
my only assistant through the years. Al- 
so a student at the Imperial Russian 
school she was my pupil there, and as 
soon as she was graduated we married. 
Although she has not helped in the crea- 
tion of the works, she has been their 
model. Everyone of the thirty ballets 
which I have written, she first in- 
terpreted, and after that I taught it to 
my other pupils. Most dancers special- 
ize in one style of dancing alone. With 
Mme. Fokina it is different, she has 
worked in every style of dancing: the 


classic, Greek, Egyptian, Italian, French 
and others, and possessed knowledge of 
every school. She has a great fund of 
material and a tremendously versified 
art. She has danced the leading role in 
twenty of my ballets appearing in Paris, 
London, Petrograd, Stockholm, Moscow, 
Berlin, throughout Italy, Germany, etc., 


and I feel that she is the finest in- 
terpreter of my work.” 
Asked as to what material he has 


found for his art in America, M. Fokine 
said he had found the American women 
very beautiful, having the Anglo-Saxon 
tendency to be very rhythmic, but lacked 
fundamental train‘ng. 

After the production of “Aphrodite” 
for which Mr. Fokine has been brought 
specially to America to stage the Bac- 
chanale and other dances, M. Fokine and 
his wife will give some recitals devoted 
entirely to the dance. The first of these 
will be given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, on Dec. 30, and will be followed 
by a tour of the United States. Mr. Fo- 
kine having received many offers from 
teachers and schools, will remain here 
and conduct classes for some time. He 
has also brought with him pupils from 
Copenhagen and Vladivostok to con- 
tinue their work with him. 

_In Mr. Fokine’s visit to America, mu- 
sic-lovers have this to be thankful. Of 
that art, of which some choice souls have 
presented to us several works, we are 
to have another taste, from a very foun- 
tzin head of its creation. F. R. G. 


DESTINN’S RETURN 
DELIGHTS NEW YORK 


Beauties of Soprano’s Voice 
Still Potent—Sings with 
Ysaye Orchestra 


Emmy Destinn reappeared before a 
New York audience as soloist with the 
Cincinnati Orchestra in the Hippodrome, 
last Sunday night, for the first time 
since her ill-starred trip to Europe four 
years ago. A huge audience acclaimed 
her uproariously. She was heard in 
Rachel's air “Il va venir,” from “La 
Juive,” “Vissi d’Arte,” which she sang as 
an encore to this, “D’Amor sull’ali” from 
“Trovatore” and some Bohemian songs. 
It may be said at once that the wonderful 
beauties of the soprano’s voice are still 
potent, though not to the same degree 
as when she left here after an unforget- 
table recital in Aeolian Hall. The silver 
and gold of her upper register have not 
ceased to enchant the ear. Yet the mid- 
dle register, always the least satisfactory 
part of Destinn’s voice, shows its weak- 
nesses even more conspicuously than 
heretofore, and for all the abiding splen- 
dor of the upper range the tones are no 
longer consistently steady or true to 
pitch. Further judgment may be re- 
served till the artist is heard in sur- 
roundings more congenial than the Hip- 
podrome. 

Under Mr. Ysaye’s baton the Cincin- 
nati Orchestra which, on the whole, 
sounded ill, gave one of the longest per- 
formances of Beethoven’s “Eroica” ever 
heard here, as well as the “Freischiitz”’ 
Overture, a “Fantasie Walloon,” by 
Theodore Ysaye and a suite of pieces 
from Delibes’s “Sylvia.” Mr. Ysaye 
played the first movement of the sym- 
phony at an incredibly slow tempo and 
for some undecipherable reason deferred 
to tradition by playing the repeat—a 
practise eschewed even by ultra-conserva- 
tive conductors in this work. H. F. P. 











Greenwich Villagers Applaud Program of 
Old Scotch Airs and Ballads 


Harrison Dowd and Allan Ross Mac- 
dougall united in sympathetic interpre- 
tation of Scotch songs and ballads at the 
Provincetown Players Theater on Sun- 


day, Nov. 16. Aside from such house- 
hold airs as “Ye Banks and Braes,” 
“Turn Ye to Me,” “Farewell to 


Lochaber,” and other of like genera, dear 
to all the dour and canny folk of Scotia, 
no matter how many generations re- 
moved, Mr. Dowd sang four songs of his 
own, from “Shropshire Lad,” which were 
given their first public hearing. O. T. 





B fiat Clarinet and flute players wanted. 
Special rates offered to student musicians 
at New York Military Academy, largest mil- 
itary preparatory school in East. Apply to 
Bandmaster. New York Military Academy, 
Cornwall on Hudson, N’ Y. 
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Metropolitan’s Second Week 
‘Brings Several Debuts 





Adeline Vosari, Louise Berat, Frances Ingram and Edna Kel- 


logg Make their Bows—Mabel Garrison Sings “Rosina”. 


for First Time, Earning Commendation—“Boris” Opens 


the Week Powerfully 








‘¢PDORIS” had its first hearing of the 

season on Monday evening, Nov. 
24. Moussorgsky’s mighty music drama 
has in the past few years undergone 
vicissitudes of a sort to imperil its popu- 
larity. Nobody has read the score as 
Toscanini or Polacco did and the indivi- 
dual portrayals—save the Boris of Mr. 
Didur, the Pimenn of Mr. Rothier, the 
Shouisky of Mr. Bada and the Varlaam 
of Mr. de Segurola—have varied greatly 
in merit. In the last two years a repre- 
sentation, once the justifiable pride of 


the Metropolitan, assumed a dull, routin- 
ier character. The audiences fell off, and 
even those who loved the work this side 
of idolatry began to spare themselves 
the pain of seeing it devitalized. 

Last week’s performance, though not 
on the memorable plane of 1913-14-15, 
was better than the sleepy and halting 
ones of the last two years or so. Mr. 
Papi, to whom the direction of this sub- 
lime score has fallen, is hardly the man 
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She is a singer of splendid attain- 
ments; with a glorious voice of 
sympathetic quality and great com- 
pass. 

Miss MacCue was obliged to add 
two extras and these included “The 
Star,” by Rogers, and “If You Have 
a Sweetheart,” by Hawley. All these 
were rendered with fine interpreta- 
tive power and artistic skill. She has 
an abundance of vitality in her sing- 
ing and a very charming personality. 
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for such a task and is prone to tame its 
savage vigor to an altogether debilitating 
point. But a greater puissance and 
stark, primeval grandeur could be felt 
in the mighty surges of the music than 
of late. Scarcely a titanic proclamation 
of this racial document, it was never- 
theless, relatively satisfying—which is 
saying much in a day when the operatic 
kingdom of heaven is remote. 

There were débuts and first appear- 
ances. on this night. Adeline Vosari 
made her bow as Xenia, Louise Berat and 
Octave Dua (both formerly of the Chi- 
cago forces) as the Innkeeper and Sim- 
pleton respectively. Miss Vosari sang 
the few measures of the Czar’s daughter 
competently but appraisal of her gifts 
must wait upon a more extended oppor- 
tunity. Mme. Berat made a mess of the 
Innkeeper’s charming folk-song and gave 
a generally colorless portrayal of the 
role that Marie Mattfeld made unique 
with a wealth of effective detail. On the 
other hand Mr. Dua’s Simpleton was ex- 
cellent, conceived in just the right vein 
or gripping pathos and well sung. Ga- 
briella Besanzoni succeeded to the réle of 
Marina, illuminated in the past by 
Homer and Matzenauer, but hardly im- 
pressed it with the stamp of significance. 
If the flaws noted in her Ammneris 
seemed less flagrant the explanation lies 
in the brevity of the part. As before her 
voice disclosed lack of steadiness and 
many gross faults of production. Or- 
ville Harrold shouldered for the first 
time the burdens of the False Dimitri. 
They are not onerous, but the tenor im- 
parted to the character a new distinction. 
He sang beautifully. The narration of 
the dream and the prophetic resolve at 
the close of the cell scene have never been 
delivered here with such force of con- 
viction. Much of the love scene was like- 
wise admirable, though here Mr. Har- 
rold’s besetting sin of lachrymose in- 
dulgence possessed him. Of Mr. Didur’s 
Boris, and the small but finished imper- 
sonations of Messrs. Bada, de Segurola 
and Rothier, and Mme. Delaunnois noth- 
ing remains to be recorded. Mr. Setti’s 
choristers did nobly their mammoth 
share. But the co-ordination of orches- 
tra and stage was signally imperfect in 
the forest scene and cae — 





On Wednesday night, Nov. 26, “Pagli- 


aceci” and Leoni’s “L’Oracolo” had their — 


first presentation of the season. Amato 
was accorded an ovation after his sing- 
ing of the Prologue and Caruso sang 
“Vesti la Giubba” creating the usual sen- 
sation. Miss Muzio made an excellent 
Nedda. In “L’Oracolo” Mr. Scotti re- 
peated his extraordinary impersonation 
of the Chinese Doctor and Jeanne Gor- 
don did much with the small part of the 
nurse, formerly the property of Sophie 
Braslau. Miss Easton and Mr. Harrold 
as Ah Yoe and Win-San-Luy respective- 
ly sang excellently and added much to 
the ensemble. Moranzoni conducted. 





“Carmen” for Thanksgiving Matinée 


The Thanksgiving matinée of “Car- 
men,” under the baton of Albert Wolff, 
was a festive occasion both from the 
standpoint of attendance and presenta- 
tion. Mr. Wolff’s reading of the Bizet 
music made it one of the finest ‘‘Car- 
mens” that has been heard at the Metro- 
politan in many years. Mme. Farrar, 
also, in the title réle, gave an admirable 
delineation of the gypsy. She has elim- 
inated from her characterization the un- 
fortunate features of the last two years, 
and her Carmen this season is one of 


sincerity and artistic worth. Mme. Sun- 
delius sang Micaela admirably, and Mr. 
Martinelli was an effective Don José, 
both vocally and dramatically. Robert 
Couzinou was the Escamillo, Mary Mell- 
ish and Rita Fornia were the Frasquita 
and Mercedes, and Leon. Rothier as Zu- 
nigo, Paolo Ananian as Dancaire and 
Octave Dua as Remandado gave excel- 
lent support. M. S. 





“Il Barbiere” 


There was little about the first “Bar- 
ber of Seville’ on Thanksgiving night 
to provoke outpourings of public or per- 
sonal gratitude. On the tempo and zest 
of performance depends the lure of the 
old opera. Crisply and rapidly executed 
it is a masterpiece that wears its 103 
years with a sprightly indifference. In 
any other way it is mortal bore. The 
large audience last week sat through the 
three and a quarter hours the represen- 
tation was made to consume in stolid in- 
difference for the most part—all save 
the Italians behind the rail, who laughed 
continually but who laugh at anything. 
The second act especially dragged itself 
to a weary end with the sparkle of a 
month-old bottle of uncorked Apollinaris. 
The whole opera made slumbrous en- 
tertainment. 

Mabel Garrison’s Rosina, delayed a 
week because of a cold, provided the 
mainstay of interest. At that it did not 
entirely fill expectations. The effects of 
the lovely young soprano’s recent indis- 
position were not completely dispelled 
and the tonal volume she summoned 
seemed often inadequate to the purpose. 
Moreover she betrayed a tendency to 
sharp her highest tones. Yet her tem- 
porary handicap failed to prevent much 
fresh and delicious singing of a sort to 
accentuate the pre-eminence of Mabel 
Garrison among the present assortment 
of Metropolitan florid songstresses in 
point of absolute vocal charm. Nothing 
lovelier has been heard at the opera this 
season than her singing of the first part 
of Adam’s Mozart variations, which were 
her offering in the lesson scene. Recita- 
tive she delivered with considerable un- 
derstanding and skill. Time and growth 
in the part will probably contribute to 
its comic aspects and individuality. It is 
still somewhat repressed and tentative. 

Charies Hackett’s Almaviva displayed 
many of the agreeable vocal traits noted 
last year though his drunken scene was 
quite without humor. Nor did the Fi- 
garo of Mr. de Luca—excellent ordinari- 
ly—live up to its best traditions, while 
the Basilio of Mr. Mardones was singu- 
larly mirthless. Vocally the “Calumny” 
air satisfied, comically it did not. Mr. 
Malatesta presented the approved Bar- 
tolo. There was a new Berta in Louise 
Berat. To Berta falls the most charm- 
ing air of the opera but Mme. Berat ill- 
treated it. As in “Boris” this lady ap- 
peared to have great difficulty in singing 
simple rhythmic melody rhythmically. 
The cheerless record may be completed 
with the news that Mr. Papi conducted 
unexcitingly. H. FP. P. 





“La Forza” Revived 


“La Forza del Destino,” one of the 
resuscitations of last season, had its first 
hearing of the year on Friday evening of 
last week. Never a success elsewhere, 
this interminable work seems none-the- 
less to have obtained a powerful hold on 
local opera-goers. A huge house ap- 
plauded everything with almost hysteri- 
cal vehemence. The secret of the opera’s 


amen 
success lies probably in the chance th 
part of Don Alvaro affords Caruso . 
sang last week in his familiar style 
too did Rosa Ponselle, whose Leonora re 
mains her best part. Mr. Amato ve. 
placed De Luca as the faithfy] friend 
but not to good effect. Mme. Delaunnoj 
did Preziosilla for the first time anq ro 
cellently. Mr. Papi conducted. The opera 
did not end till near midnight—pbyt then 
in an Italian opera who could posggj 
bly think of objecting to that? ‘ 
H. F, p. 


So 





Débuts in “Butterfly” 


The year’s endemic music-madnegs 
crammed the Metropolitan with standees 
Saturday for the season’s first reversion 
to “Madama Butterfly,” when Geraldine 
Farrar returned to her cozy perch in her 
cherry tree and scattered moods and atti- 
tudes like so many petals through the 
geranium-hued episodes of Puccini’s typi- 
cally stenciled score. 

The Farrar Butterfly was the familiar 
picture, absorbing and pathetic in many 
of its details, a bit Amazonian in jts 
flares, and pungent—with a “punch.” 
Tonally, Mme. Farrar was in g20d voice 
as good voice goes, but the buyz in her 


upper tones asserted itself from time to 
time, especially during her firs: act ep- 
trance. 

The matinée was the occasio:: for two 


favorable débuts. Frances I: ram as 


Suzuki, enhanced the stage pic. res and 
disclosed a full, warm voice, imple in 
volume and depth. Edna _ <ellogg’s 
light soprano was scarcely he: d in the 


few measures allotted Kate / inkerton, 
Her tone conformed to her appearance, 
which was distinctly agreeable. 
Martinelli was the Pinkerton. If his 
voice lacked something of its old ring, 
he sang the music, for the most part, 
gratefully. As the Consul, Scotti was 
his suave and masterly self. Lesser réles 
were in the capable hands of Paltrinieri, 
d’Angelo, Ananian, Cervi and Reschig- 
lian. Moranzoni conducted with his ac- 
customed fervor. 1) ee 2 





La Forge and Carver on Successful Tour 
of Middle West 


ROCKFORD, ILL., Nov. 29.—F rank La | 


Forge was greeted with a capacity audi- 
ence and much applause at his recent con- 
cent under the auspices of the Mendels- 
sohn Club. Mr. La Forge is a former 
Rockford man and is always heartily 
received on his appearances here. 
was assisted by Charles Carver, basso, 


who made a fine impression with his © 
singing. Both artists were recalled for — 


numerous encores.. 





Eddy Brown and John Powell to Give 
. Joint Recitals 


Eddy Brown and John Powell are col- 
laborating in two sonata recitals at Ho- 
lian Hall. The first of these will take 
place on Dec. 18, the program to be 4 
classical one. The second recital will 
take place in January and will be 4 
modern program. 





Sascha Fidelman, gifted violinist, 
has just returned from a successful tour 
as concertmaster and soloist with the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modest 
Altschuler conductor. Mr. Fidelman re- 
ceived much praise from his audiences 
and the critics for his playing. He ex- 
pects to make another tour with the or- 
ganization shortly. 


— 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 








Dear M:sicAL AMERICA: 

The ; <cise artistic status of our good 
‘nvico Caruso has long been a 
‘considerable diversity of opin- 
ion. He has justly been proclaimed the 


friend 
matter 10 


world’s gveatest tenor. He has outlived 
the earli: criticism to which he was sub- 
jected, f) a certain exuberance of vocal 
expressio:, particularly during what 


some have called his “raw beef period.” 
Acknowiedgment has been made by 
critics, musicians, music-lovers general- 


ly, that ia the finer field of musical ex- 
pression, such as in the way of diction, 
phrasing, well-controlled effects, Caruso 


shines, t!:at indeed he is to-day not alone 


the poss:ssor of a peerless voice, great 
populari(’, but that he is also the ex- 
emplar of beautiful, artistic singing. 


When, however, it came to giving him a 
distincti.« place in what might be called 
the art world, where dramatic expres- 
sion, character delineation, play leading 
roles, there was, as I said, diversity of 
opinion. This diversity of opinion arose, 
as might have been expected, from the 
simple fact that the tenor in opera is 
cast in heroic réles, or at least in sym- 
pathetic ones, so that we are with him 
even when he _ contributes to the 
tragedy in “Rigoletto.” In Caruso’s par- 
ticular case, owing to his extraordinary 
success as Canio in “Pagliacci” and also 
perhaps a little to his tendency to “cut 
up,” as it is called, when he is summoned 
before the curtain again and again, there 
has been a disposition to regard him as 
reaching the highest point in what has 
been called “low comedy.” 

When the announcement was made, 
therefore, that he would assume the rédle 
of Eleazay in the revival of “La Juive” 
that Gatti contemplated for this season, 
there was more than curiosity as to how 
he would dress as well as sing the opera. 
There was a general feeling that it would 
be a decisive factor in establishing 
his artistic rank. Long before the per- 
formance at the Saturday matinée the 
first week was over, the audience had set- 
tled the question. In many years I never 
remember such continued demonstrations 
of uproarious approval as greeted the 
great tenor as he rose from one climax to 
another. And this, be it remembered, in 
a part at times almost revolting and 
Where the make-up, modeled as it was 
on that of the traditional Shylock of 
Shakespeare, certainly did not aid him in 
securing approval. I can go back to 
Some of ‘he old performances of the réle 
at the \letropolitan—performances in 
Which Jules Perotti, .Lilli Lehmann, Fis- 
cher, Alvary and other great ones ap- 
peared :nd I do not remember any rep- 
resentative of the bigoted but forceful 
Hebrew ‘hat in dramatic force, subtlety 
and wonderful vocal power came any- 
Where near what Caruso gave us. 

The story, as you know, deals with the 


Persecuiions of the Hebrews about the 

year ] ‘J0, when it was the pleasant di- 

et of the time to boil some of them 
oil—: 


‘ diversion which exists to this 
Ot wren if they do not boil them in 
ou, they dispose of them effectively in the 


various pogroms, so that we have not 
there mi h improved. in our attitude to 
a. who do not agree with us relig- 
ae in the 500 intervening years, and 
Ly, ars in our method of disposing of 


= We do not crucify them and we 
raat not send them into the arena to be 
i alive by wild animals. So that 
seh gy Saw the boiling caldron in the 
7 ol of “La Juive,” into which the 
voted and his adopted daughter were 
St, you could feel that the modern 


spirit is quite in accord with the spirit 
of the year 1400. 

One of the miracles of the performance 
was how did Caruso manage to sing as 
well as he did with a nose that almost 


came down over his upper lip, and which | 


nose, by the bye, came near causing a 
catastrophe when in the third act Caruso 
made a sudden and frantic grasp, as if 
he were afraid that it was coming off. 
Can you imagine what it must be to sing 
in dramatic situations with the uncer- 
tainty as to whether your nose is going 
to keep on or come off? That only in- 
tensifies Caruso’s triumph. 

The great tenor was most ably and 
successfully supported by Ponselle as 
Rachel. She sang so well and with such 
notable dramatic power as to fully justify 
the management of the Metropolitan in 
giving her so important a rdéle. True 
that at times she showed a tendency to 
force the voice. Most of them do. 

Orville Harrold made good in an ex- 
acting réle, which gives him really only 
one great opportunity, where he reveals 
to Eleazar that he is not a Jew but a 
Christian. After that, when he has been 
“discovered,” as it is called, he had virtu- 
ally nothing to do but to stand before the 
audience, comparatively voiceless, in the 
role of a guilty and discredited person- 
ality—a very difficult réle, indeed, to 
play, let me assure you, but the demands 
of which Mr. Harrold met most success- 
fully. 

And this brings me to say that Har- 
rold’s success, and the success of Hack- 
ett, the two American tenors now at the 
Metropolitan, discloses to us the fact 
that we have a couple of American 
tenors, anyhow, who, with the exception 
of Caruso, are better than any of the 


Italian tenors in the company. 


With more Americans in the company 
than ever, and most of them getting a 
good show at the hands of the manage- 
ment, I was somewhat surprised at the 
discussion that I recently became a party 
to, in which the policy of the Metropoli- 
tan toward Americans was somewhat se- 
verely criticized. I gave my own opinion 
that I thought the Metropolitan manage- 
ment was acting very fairly by the 
Americans and seemed inclined to open 
the door to them more and more as they 
showed their ability to successfully fill 
the réles that were entrusted to them. 
And then someone brought up the case 
of Sophie Braslau as a conspicuous in- 
stance where Signor Gatti was open to 
criticism. Said he: 

“Miss Braslau has developed by inborn 
talent, intelligence and hard work into 
one of the finest artists and greatest con- 
traltos of the time. She is versatile— 
has been successful alike in opera, con- 
cert, recital—she is an excellent actress, 
of real temperament, controlled by taste. 

“Now this splendid talent,” said the 
speaker, “at the Metropolitan has had 
only one big chance, namely, in ‘Sha- 
newis’ last year. And this she was only 
given at the last moment, when Alice 
Gentle, who was to have sung the opera, 
was taken sick. Now, although Miss 
Braslau made a conspicuous success .in 
Cadman’s opera, she was not given any 
other roéle, that is, no other réle com- 
mensurate with her talent and experi- 
ence. 

“And,” continued the speaker, “she 
would have been unquestionably success- 
ful as well as interesting as Amneris in 
‘Aida,’ Delila in ‘Samson,’ Marina in 
‘Boris,’ and a number of other operas. 
But what did the Metropolitan manage- 
ment do? It imported Gabriella Besan- 
zoni, an Italian contralto of no particu- 
lar ability as an actress, possessing very 
little personality to speak of, and with a 
voice so mismanaged as to decidedly 
place her among the second raters.” 

Perhaps Mr. Gatti may be open to criti- 
cism in this individual matter. But as 
a whole, I think he may be credited, cer- 
tainly considering the many influences 
around him, with a sincere  inten- 
tion to be just to the Americans. At the 
moment I recall the many opportunities 
he gave our well-known American tenor, 
Riccardo Martin, when Martin was in 
the height of his success. He certainly, 
at the suggestion of de Segurola, gave 
Anna Fitziu a fine chance in that ill- 
fated Spaniard’s opera “Joyescas.” 

Finally, I would not be willing to ac- 
cept the criticism with regard to the 
Braslau case unless Mr. Gatti had an op- 
portunity to explain the why and the 
wherefore. We are so apt to hear only 
one side. We are so apt to judge from 
ex-parte statements. 

At the same time, let me frankly ad- 
mit that so far as Miss Braslau’s talent 
and general abilities as an operatic 
singer of the first rank are concerned, I 
am heartily in accord with all that the 
speaker said about her. 

* * * 

Albert Wolff, the new conductor of 

French opera at the Metropolitan, ap- 


pears to have been accepted with un- 
usual favor, which is nothing more than 
he deserves. He has put a great deal of 
life into the performances which he has 
so far directed. 

While he comes from Paris and is 
naturally imbued with the French tradi- 
tions, his real temperament is Holland- 
Dutch, for that is his ancestry. There 
are some who are inclined to find fault 
with him on the ground that he at times, 
in order to be vigorous, hurries the 
tempi to such a point that the singers do 
not get the opportunity that they should. 

And here again we have the old prob- 
lem that has caused so much discord, 
namely, in how far should the orchestra 
conductor dominate the performance, in 
how far should the singers be inde- 
pendent of his control in order to get full 
scope for their impersonations, and if 
there is any trouble, does it not result 
from the fact that the orchestra, and 
notably the conductor, have to-day an im- 
portance which they did not possess at 
the time many of the works that are now 
produced were composed? 

When we go to the opera, do we go 
there primarily to hear the orchestra, or 
the interpretation by the conductor, or 
do we go there principally to hear the 
singers? In other words, has not the 
orchestra, through the evolution of time, 
grown to a size and therefore to a tonal 
volume where it is almost impossible for 
the singers sometimes to do themselves 
justice? Does the tendency, which seems 
to be becoming more strong all the time, 
to elevate the conductor to a position of 
prima donna-like popularity, does that 
tend to general exceilence of perform- 
ance? 

Be all that as it may, the fact may be 
recorded that M. Wolff has made a most 
favorable impression, has been accepted 
in the performances that he has so far 
led, as a musician of experience, fine 
taste, and on the whole, of consummate 
artistic understanding. 


* * * 


The announcement that in a number of 
cities, notably Louisville, that there is 
strong popular ‘objection to the ap- 
pearance of Fritz Kreisler, will be re- 
ceived by music lovers with general re- 
gret. 

True, Kreisler was an officer in the 
Austrian army. But he was in this coun- 
try through a large part of the war 
period and was certainly here during the 


‘time that this country was engaged in 


the conflict, so that he took no active 
vart. Furthermore, all through he be- 
haved with consummate self-restraint, 
withdrew from the concert stage, and 
now that the war is over—for let us hope 
that it is—why should we discriminate 
against this great artist? And why 
should we do so when the cables tell us 
that in Paris, which has no reason to love 
the Germans or Austrians or anybody 
connected with them, they are opening 
their concert halls to the productions of 
the great German composers, and that 
even in the high-class Paris cafés they 
have voted for German music, while Lon- 
don has bowed in appreciation of Wag- 
ner’s “Parsifal” and so shows a change 
of heart? 

The trouble seems to be that the great 
mass of music lovers who would like to 
welcome Fritz Kreisler evidently consider 
it politic to remain unheard. Naturally, 
the Germans and German-Americans 
consider it wise to keep quiet, and so the 
minority, which is active and also no 
doubt sincere, carry the day. 

It will take time till the feelings of 
horror and revolt aroused by the war and 
the actions of the Germans and the Aus- 
trians can be allayed. Meantime, how- 
ever, let us not, in our just resentment, be 
unfair to those who by all reasons of 
fair play and justice should be exempted 
from the ostracism with which it is evi- 
dently proposed to treat everything Ger- 
man, in the way of singers and players. 
and which extends even to the works of 
the great dead masters. 


* * * 


You may remember that, from time to 
time, I have told you of the approaching 
début of the young American girl, Evelyn 
Herbert, who became a_  protegé of 
Caruso’s under somewhat romantic cir- 
cumstances, which it may be well to 
recall. 

Some few years ago a little girl. the 
daughter of a member of the staff of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, won a doll, which had 
been given by Caruso to a fair for char- 
ity. Entirely of her own accord she 
presented herself at Caruso’s rooms at 
the Knickerbocker, and with the doll in 
her hand told him how she had won it 
and that she wanted to sing for him. 
Caruso took her in, went to the piano 
himself, and kept his face while the tot 
sang the Soldiers’ Chorus from “Faust.” 
Later, as the girl grew up, the incident 
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was recalled to him and the girl came 
under the protection of Mr. and Mrs. 
Miles, the owners of the Waldorf. Then, 
at Caruso’s suggestion, the girl was sent 
to Mme. Gina Ciaperelli Viafora for 
training for the opera. 

This is the girl who has now made an 
extraordinary début as Mimi in “Bo- 
héme” with the Campanini Opera Com- 
pany in Chicago. Her success seems to 
have been little short of a triumph. 

W. L. Hubbard of the Tribune writes: 

“Nothing is said to be more keenly 
relished by the critical fraternity than 
the predicting of a new star. The pick- 
ing of a winner is declared to be a pecu- 
liar attractive intelligence. The young 
Brooklyn girl just entering her twen- 
ties sang and acted in a manner 
which would have done high credit 


to any thoroughly routined singing 
actress. There was at no time in 
her performance’ discoverable any 


trace of nervousness, of uncertainty or 
of immaturity. She was delightfully 
young in appearance, in movement and 
voice. For these qualities in a Mimi let 
a Te Deum be sung. We have had so 
many two hundred pounders of advanced 
age and heavy pedals that a Mimi who 
looks and acts the part ‘is refreshing. 
Her voice is a fine, warm, youthful so- 
prano, lyric and sweet, possessed of good 
power and of fine carrying quality. It 
has been schooled sareily *nd logically.” 

Rosenfeld of the Daily News said that 
Miss Herbert scored a hit and that her 
lyric gifts wrought ccrdial response from 
the audience. Rosenfeld points out that 
she is just one of the many talented 
American girls who, when given correct 
training—and hers was all received in 
this country—and opportunity, easily 
take their places beside the European 
artists. He prophesies for her a most 
successful career. 

Devries of the Chicago Evening Amer- 
ican said that she made a charming 
début, and he states that he had the 
pleasure not only of witnessing the suc- 
cess of an American girl but of meeting 
a new and charming Mimi, a Mimi pre- 
sented with ingenious sweetness and a 
voice of warm clarity and freshness. He 
records the fact that she has been a 
pupil of Mme. Viafora and accomplished 
the trying feat of a début with poise and 
grace. And he predicts that while she is 
only twenty now, she will soon find a 
place among the gréat living stars of the 
stage. 

eerie Hackett of the Evening Post 
said: 

“Miss Herbert made her début with 
finer promise for the future than any be- 
ginner we have had in Chicago for a long 
time past.” 

Henry F. Weber of the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner said: 

“With a voice fresh and young and 
lovely, ideal for the réle of the little 
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grizette, she acted and sang her way into 
the good graces of her public with the 
greatest apparent ease. She has brains, 
poise and unusual talent—a most promis- 
ing addition to Mr. Campanini’s forces— 
and the audience told her so.” 

Edward C. Moore of the Chicago Daily 
Journal said: 

“Miss Herbert’s success was definite 
in itself. It held out the promise of 
something more for the years to come. 
She has a number of assets for the oper- 
atic stage, among them a charming, 
youthftl voice with an appealing, wist- 
ful note in it. A good training in stage 
demeanor and a head of hair which will 
catch the light and fix the attention in 
any opera in which she may be cast.” 

Now the importance of this début goes 
far beyond those individually and person- 
ally interested. It proves absolutely that 
we have plenty of fine talent in this coun- 
try, and it also proves emphatically that 
it is no longer necessary to go to Europe 
either for a musical education or for 
training or for experience, and certainly 
not for what is commonly called “atmos- 
phere.” 

Mme. Viafora has won more than a 
personal triumph in this début of her 
charming and talented pupil. She has 
thrown the gauntlet down to Europe! 

* * * 


There seems to be some astonishment 
among those who have read the contents 
of Major Higginson’s will. The Major, 
you know, who was the great patron of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, indeed 
was responsible for its commanding*posi- 
tion in the world of music in this country, 
left no provision whatever for the further 
support of that fine organization. 

Like all millionaires, Major Higginson 
was very opinionated. It seems to be for- 
gotten that at the time of the trouble 
with Dr. Muck he at first announced his 
absolute agreement with the Doctor, 
namely, that patriotic music had no place 
on a symphony program. It seems also 
to be forgotten that up to almost the last 
minute Major Higginson resented, and 
resented bitterly, the general attitude to 
Muck. This led, step by step, to the de- 
cision on the part of the Major to cease 
his support of the orchestra as a protest 
against public opinion in the matter and 
let the burden be carried by others, so 
that his action in omitting the orchestra 
from all consideration in his will is 
simply the logical outcome of what his 
position was some little time before his 
death. 

For my own part, I think it will be 
shown to be, in the end, to the benefit of 
the orchestra that it should not be sup- 
ported by the public spirit and munifi- 
cence of any one individual. 

Once I had a controversy with a man 
prominent in Boston social life and told 
him frankly that I did not consider that 
he and Bostonians generally had any 
right to plume themselves with regard to 
their orchestra, for the simple reason 
that they did not support it as they 
should, that as a matter of fact without 
Major Higginson there would have been 
no Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Now, however, that the burden has 
been assumed by a number of public- 
spirited Bostonians, Boston can more 
justly take a pride in the organization. 
But just so long as they were willing to 
“let George do it,” that is to say Hig- 
ginson, I never would concede that they 
had the right to adduce the Symphony 
Orchestra as one of the instances of Bos- 
ton’s superior culture. 

Writing of Higginson’s peculiarities 
reminds me that Finck of the Hvening 
Post contributes a very interesting side- 
light on to that gentleman’s character. 
Finck describes how he and some other 
critics were invited to attend the début 
of a new conductor, which he believes 
was Nikisch. When they all arrived at 
the station, having as usual paid their 
own fare and charged it to their papers, 
they were told that they were to meet 
Major Higginson at a certain restaurant. 
So they promptly had visions of a free 
lunch made up of caviar, terrapin, can- 
vasback duck, artichoke salad, Camem- 
bert cheese and champagne. For was not 
the host a multi-millionaire? 

Higginson came, they all sat down, 
talked about orchestras and conductors. 
There was no cocktail. Finally, slowly and 
painfully they reached the simultaneous 
telepathic conclusion that they were ex- 
pected to order their own sandwiches and 
beer and pay for them. 

Nevertheless, they all wrote enthusias- 
tically about the new conductor. 

The little story reminds me of some ex- 


periences I have made myself. Million- 
aires are millionaires because they are 
not free, and certainly not lavish, in 
their expenditures for the comfort and 
happiness of others. Where their own 
comfort or their own happiness or their 
own exploitation is concerned, there they 
do not hesitate to sign a check in many 
figures. But when it comes right down 
to contributing to some needed charity. 
to extending the hand of good fellowship 
where it perhaps might not get into the 
papers, there you will be surprised how 
those of moderate income shine and the 
multi-millionaire buttons up his pockets. 

And I am the more impelled to say this 
from the fact that at the present moment 
a very worthy lady, Mrs. Edward James 
Healy, who resides at Bay View, Far 
Rockaway, New York, has interested her- 
self in an endeavor to raise funds for the 
relief of Minnie Hauck, an American 
prima donna who had a great success in 
this country and who is to-day in Swit- 
zerland—sad, alone, her husband having 
died without means, and blind. 

Mrs. Healy, it seems, approached sev- 
eral of the multi-millionaires, particu- 
larly some of the directors of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, and was told that 
if they gave to one such purpose they 
would have to give to somany. But when 
she went to Seth Low, a man of means, 
but not a millionaire, she promptly got 
a contribution. And so it has been with 
others. 

By the bye, if there are any of those 
who read this and who can remember 
Minnie Hauck—sweet, bright, charming 
Minnie Hauck—and can see her to-day 
in her poverty and distress, blind, so that 
she is no longer enabled to support her- 
self, and have a few dollars to spare at 
the very time that they are contributing 
to all kinds of other charities for the re- 
lief of French and other musicians abroad, 
let them, if the spirit move them, send 
something to Mrs. Healy at Bay View, 
Far Rockaway, N. Y. 


* * * 


One always likes to find one’s self sup- 
ported and endorsed in one’s opinions by 
critics of eminence. So it was with par- 
ticular satisfaction, having long ago pro- 
claimed the artistic excellence of Mischa 
Levitzki, that I find Mr. Huneker of the 
World stating that Levitzki is a pianist 
who charms and that one may count such 


artists as he is on the fingers of one hand 
and have several to spare. 

According to Huneker there are before 
the public to-day in this country three 
great pianists; Josef Hofmann, Guiomar 
Novaes and Levitzki. I would like to add 
at least two others, namely, Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler and Harold Bauer. 

Showing undoubted genius at his first 
appearance, Levitzki militated against his 
success somewhat by a certain self-assert- 
iveness, which I believe the English call 
“cockyness,” that was displeasing to 
many who recognized that he had still a 
long road to go before he could be num- 
bered among the really few elect. Youth 
may be forgiven. But the critics at the 
time did not,.I think, make proper al- 
lowance for Levitzki’s years, for if I 
remember correctly he appeared when he 
had not yet finished his second decade. 
Now, however, he has grown into man- 
hood, and he shows it in his art. His in- 
tellectual powers have been greatly de- 
veloped and he still possesses that strong 
appeal to the more tender and finer emo- 
tions, which gave him his first success. 

* * * 


Music is certainly coming into its own. 
I say this for the reason that in many 
farm houses they are introducing phono- 
graphs to make the hens lay more eggs. 

But the latest invention is a combina- 
tion phonograph and milking machine. 
The milking machine is attached to the 
cow. As it starts to work the phonograph 
plays. The quantity as well as quality 
of milk given by the cow under these cir- 
cumstances is reported to be phenomenal. 

This may seem to some grotesque, but 
that many animals are particularly sub- 
ject to musical impressions has long been 
known. 

Would it surprise you if I told you that 
up in a country place in the heart of the 
great North woods, when the phonograph 
is turned on the toads come out and listen 
to the music? On one occasion I counted 
no less than twenty, who never appeared 
except when the music or the singing was 
on. 

Snakes, too, we know, are particularly 
susceptible to musical sounds. 

Did you never have a canary that start- 
ed to sing when somebody went to the 
piano, or did your dog never start to howl 
when you yourself started to sing? asks 

Your, MEPHISTO. 





DR. LULEK MAKES 
ADMIRABLE DEBUT 


Baritone Projects the Poetic 
Content of Songs with 
Marked Skill 


Monday evening, Nov. 24, brought Dr. 
Fery Lulek, baritone, to Aeolian Hall for 
his first recital in these parts since his 
return from Cincinnati last spring. 

Dr. Lulek has sung here before but not 
in recital, so that it was virtually a dé- 
but. A program constructed without lie- 


der remains difficult. Dr. Lulek confined 
himself to Italian, French and English 
vocal literature, opening with the “Il lace- 
rato spirito” aria from Verdi’s “Simon 
Boccanegra” and an aria from Ponchiel- 
li’s “Gioconda.” His other Italian offer- 
ings were four admirable songs by P. A. 
Tirindelli, “Come l’Amore,” “Ombra qd’ 
Autunno,” “Dopo il Ballo” and “Brin- 
disi.” In them he made a fine impres- 
sion, the songs being enjoyed by the au- 
dience. 

In his French group were three Hahn 
songs, including the “Fleur Fannée” and 
the popular “Si mes vers,” Fourdrain’s 
effective “Sainte Dorothée” and Widor’s 
“Nuit d’etoiles.” These Dr. Lulek sang 
with charm and much delicacy, winning 
hearty applause after every one of the 
five numbers. His final group contained 
A. Walter Kramer’s “The Relief,” La 
Forge’s “To a Messenger,” Hans Rich- 
ard’s beautiful “Winter—1917” (sung 
for the first time in New York), Cole- 
ridge-Taylor’s humorous “An Explana- 
tion” and Bruno Huhn’s “Invictus.” 

As an interpreter of song Dr. Lulek 
has qualities that entitle him to serious 
consideration and respect. He feels the 
poetic content of what he sings and pro- 
jects it to his hearers. His voice is a 
baritone of excellent quality, rather of 
the bass-baritone variety; he seemed to 
be suffering from a cold on this occasion, 
the quality at times being somewhat 
marred by hoarseness. Yet he managed 
to bring out the best qualities of his num- 
bers in spite of it. There was much ap- 
plause, and at the end of the program 
Dr. Lulek added Strauss’s transcending- 
ly beautiful song, ““Heimkehr” as an en- 
core, perhaps the loveliest item of the 





evening. One was moved to think of 
what his powers are in a Strauss, Wolf, 
Schumann, Brahms program, when the 
day shall have returned when these mas- 
ters of the song literature are again sung 
by all who call themselves recital singers. 
Grover Tilden Davis played the accom- 
paniments entirely from memory, some 
of them ably, others less so, his playing 
suffering from an excessive rubato, and 
a lack of attention to detail. 





OLD AND NEW FRIENDS 
GREET YVETTE GUILBERT 





Emily Gresser, Violinist, and Small Or- 
chestra Under Sam Franko Assist 
the Famed Diseuse 


Yvette Guilbert’s quaint and unusual 
art was welcomed home Sunday evening, 
Nov. 30, at Maxine Elliott’s Theater, 


when the much-loved diseuse greeted old 
and new friends who gathered there for 
an evening of old French airs and cham- 
ber music. 

Mme. Guilbert was assisted by a small 
orchestra of strings and woodwinds under 
the able direction of Sam Franko and by 
Emily Gresser, a young American vio- 
linist of marked gifts. Leonora Sparkes, 
who was scheduled to sing a Rameau 
cantate, did not appear, owing to some 
difficulties with the orchestration. 

Prefacing the program with a little ad- 
dress of greeting, after her absence in 
France, Mme. Guilbert explained her 
numbers with the same piquant charm 
that distinguished her interpretations. 
Two troubadour lays of the twelfth cen- 
tury and four graceful trifles of Marie 
Antoinette’s day were sung, acted and 
danced, in costume, and a half dozen en- 
cores were demanded. Few singers have 
a personal following so altogether en- 
thusiastic. She is, of course, no longer 
sixteen, and her voice is not that of a 
débutante. But in her art, at least, there 
is something that savors of eternal 
youth. 

Miss Gresser played Vivaldi’s G Minor 
Concerto with straightforward appeal 
and adequate technique. The small or- 
chestra was heard to advantage in Bach’s 
B Minor Suite, and two small numbers 
by Gossec. D. Marquarre and A. Mar- 
chetti played flute and oboe solo episodes 
very prettily. 

Maurice Eisner was at the plane. 


MUSIC AND SCIENCE 
JOIN IN BALTIMORE 


Academy of Sciences Forms 
a Music Section for 
Research Work 


BALTIMORE, Md., Nov. 26.—Again 
Baltimore can claim initial musica] en- 
terprise, as it has in the past upon gey. 
eral important instances of national] jn. 
terest, this instance being the formation 
of a Music Section of the Marylang 


Academy of Sciences, organized op 
Tuesday evening, Nov. 25, with J. Nor. 
ris Herring, the founder and chairman 
of the new section, presiding. 

The formation of this body, as fay 
as can be ascertained, marks the jnitia] 
movement in this country, there being 
several similar organizations in Europe 
The proceedings of these scientific mys. 
ical societies are issued from time to 
time in English, French, Italian anq 
German. 

The section formed in connection with 
the activities of the Maryland Academy 
of Sciences, was welcomed to the Acad. 
emy by Dr. Francis C. Nicholas, direc. 7 
tor of activities of the Academy. It was 
through his authorfzation that Mr. Her- 
ring was asked to found the Music Sec. © 
tion. Dr. Nicholas defined the purposes — 
of the section as follows: 4 

“Music being a subject to consider — 
scientifically, principally in its relations — 
to phenomena, the section formed wil] — 
be in connection with one of the major — 
sections, such as mathematics or physics, _ 

“Music is to be studied at the Acad. — 
emy for its beauty and the scientific jn- 
vestigations will consider procedures for 
thé better interpretation of music.” 

Subjects for 
were mentioned as possibilities for work | — 
of the organization, including “The in- iy 
vestigation of music in its relation to — 
mathematics;” “Investigations 
whether vibrations of light from colors ~ 





can at any time be heard;” “Whether | | 


there are any conditions which would | 
permit of hearing vibrations from colors 
by passing the light through some sen- 


sitive medium;” “The effect of vibra- 


tions of color on the nerves;” “The pos- ~ 
sibility of enhancing or retarding mu- © 
sical expression because of color of sur- © 
roundings;” “The possibility of connect- — 
ing light control with musical instru- 
ments, especially the organ, in such 
form as to permit the operator to shed 
appropriate colored lights from his in- 
strument during interpretation;” “The 
effect of music in mental derangement, 
sickness and depression, etc.;” “The ef- 
fect of color in combination with music 
on mental and nervous conditions.” 
Among the members of the new set 
tion are Frederick Phillip Stieff, dr, 
vice-president of Charles M. Stieff, Inc, 
who has offered the disposal of the local 
factory for demonstration purposes 0 
for the construction of any needed phys 
ical apparatus for scientific investiga- 
tion; Dr. Arthur M. Bibbins, member of 
the Board of School Commissioners; F. 
Della Torre, collector and connoisseur of 
musical instruments; Otto R. Ortmann, 
of the Peabody Conservatory of Musie; 
Franz C. Bornschein, member ofthe 
Peabody Conservatory faculty; John 
Denues, Supervisor of Music in the Bal- 
timore Public Schools; Alfred R. Wil- 
lard, head of the music department of 
Goucher College; Frederick D. Weaver, 
director of music at Gilmann Country 
School, and J. Norris Herring, member 
of the editorial staff of the Baltimore 
Star and an organist of prominence. 
Frederick R. Weaver was elected secte- 
tary of the section serving with its 
founder, Mr. Herring, who is chairman | 
until the annual election in Mey, ¥ ‘a 





Patti Left $580,000 to Third Husband | 


Adelina Patti, who died at her estate 
Crag-y-Nos in Wales on Sept. 27, te 
left an estate amounting to abou 
$580,000. Born in 1843, Mme. Patti be- | 
gan her operatic career at an early Yr 
and was the unquestioned queen 0 the 
lyric stage for forty years. Her civ] 
property was bequeathed to her thir 
husband, Baron Rolf Cedarstrom, y 
Swede, whom she married in the poor 
years of this century. Special beques’s} 
of jewelry were made to Alfre Fin 
Rothschild, Marianne and Clara hn 
sler and Mabel Woodhouse. Herber 
Vaughan, a nevhew of Father bere 
Vaughan, the prominent Roman coe ge 
lic priest of London, was bequeath A 
valuable stole that once belonge 
Pope Leo XIII. ; 
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Joseph N. Weber, President 
of the American Federation 
of Musicians, Says That 


Make 


Greatest Opportunities in. 
This Country 


“TIT HAT has the unionization of pro- 
WF giesional musicians done to help 


musicians 


and 
“First 
thoughtful 
time to th 
thinking a 
unpal 


d bills. 
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What Organization Has Meant to Musicians 


rs of Music 


from an artistic standpoint?” 
Joseph N. Weber, head of the Ameri- 

can Federation of Musicians, put aside 

a huge pile of letters—part of one morn- 

ing’s mail at federation headquarters— 

turned to answer my question. 

and foremost,” 


he 


Have 


replied, 


ly, “it has given the musician 
ink about his work, instead of 
bout his needy family and his 


One of the biggest things 


that can be done for music is to give 
the makers of music enough money to 


insure decent living conditions. § 
na garret sounds romantic in fic- 
but in real life we need bread and 


ing i 
tion, 


Starv- 


butter and a comfortable room if we are 


to achieve any notable work. 


“The unionization of musicians and 
their affiliation with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has done away with 


the old attitude of servility toward man- 


agers; it 
that made 


in fear of 


has abolished the condition 
the conductor of an orchestra 
a czar in his domain, with powers over 
his players that were practically un- 
limited. And the man who is not living 


losing 


his position, who 


knows that his interests are being pro- 
tected and that he is sure of receiving 
his wage—and a living wage—for his 


3? 


> work is the man whose work shows ad- 
vancement. 


The history of the effort to bring mu- 
sicians together in an organized body is 
a history of struggles against perplex- 


3 _ ing problems. 








MARGUERITE 


: |FONTRESE 


MEZZO SOPRANO 


Her success at the recent 
; MAINE FESTIVALS 
Me Pangor Commercial, Oct. 4, 1919: 

. ‘Her voice is rich, a voice which is a revela- 


tion of 
ve 
Utely true. 





glowing, rounded tones, a voice powerful, 
ympathetic, of magnificent range, yet abso- 
The upper tones have all 


the so- 


Prano’s silver purit while her deep tone fairl 
throbs with idee ™ ’ ; 


Management: 


JULES DAIBER, 


Aeolian Hall, New York. 














JOSEPH N. WEBER, 


Head of 80,000 Federated Musicians of 
America. 


“Any other large body of workers,” 
says Mr. Weber, “May be classified in 
a comparatively simple manner, but the 
classes and gradations of effiiciency in and 
among musicians are innumerable. For 
example, we found that it was impos- 
sible to demand a certain minimum sal- 
ary for playing a certain length of time, 
else we should have had the absurdity 
of seeing a man that plays a certain 
number of hours for dancing receiving 
more compensation than the musicians 
of a symphony orchestra. So the classi- 
fications are almost without number— 
symphony players in one class, opera 
and light opera graded differently, mo- 
tion picture theater players, dance or- 
chestras, all with their own grade and 
standards.” 

The unionization of musicians in 
America began back in 1861, when the 
Musicians’ Mutual Patriotic Union of 
New York City was formed, the first of 
its kind in America. Later came into 
existence the National League of Musi- 
cians, that sought to bring into one body 
all existing organizations of professional 
musicians. Mr. Weber was a tireless 
worker in this organization, and later 
in the forces that saw the wisdom 
of affiliating the musicians with the na- 
tional Federation of Labor. Today Mr. 
Weber is at the head of a group of mu- 
sicians that numbers more than 80,000 
members. in the United States and 
Canada. ; 

“We stand first of all for the Ameri- 
ean musician, his right to a decent liv- 
ing and the fullest opportunity to de- 
velop his gifts,” says Mr. Weber, “and 
in this connection we are in hearty sym- 
nathy with the fine work of John C. 
Freund, toward widened opportunity 


_for the American who is working in any 


field of music. 

“The abuses that we have corrected 
entirely, or minimized, are almost num- 
berless. For example, in the old days a 
manager might end a season owing his 
musicians thousands of dollars—as fre- 








HARRIET MCCONNELL 


Sang With Success at her Recital at 
Aeolian: Hall, New York, on Nov. 27, 


IN SUMMER 
AL CADER DE LA SERA 
NOW LIKE A LANTERN 








Evils That Have Been Reme- 
died Through Co-ordination 
of Musical Forces—Where 
the Musician Stands To-day 
Means Signal Advance Over 
His Status a Few Years Ago 


quently happened—and the next year he 
would start over again with a new lot. 
Today the manager who does not pay 
his bills at the end of a season will find 
himself unable to reopen when the new 
season comes—or until he has met his 
obligations of the previous year, for he 
cannot procure a new lot of musicians 
until he has first met his indebtedness 
to the former members of his organiza- 
tion. 


How Differences Are Adjusted 


“Where new orchestras or similar as- 
sociations are formed the local union 
tries to have as many chairs as possible 
filled with local players. Occasionally 
the conductor wishes to import players 
for certain chairs, this can be done only 
when the local cannot supply men with 
the necessary qualifications—and in case 
of dispute the matter of merit does not 
rest on the decision of the local union 
or of the local conductor but with the 
national organization. In this way we 
eliminate both injustice and bitter an- 
tagonisms. 

“When symphony organizations are 
on tour today we hold that they are 
under the jurisdiction of the national 


body. Under this ruling they  re- 
ceive a minimum of $66 a week. 
When playing in their own cities 


they are in the jurisdiction of their 
local unions, and receive a minimum 
of $40 or over. But much greater than 
the increase in salaries which has been 
effected by unionization and affiliation 
with the other forces of labor, has been 
the sense of protection that has come 
with this action. The American musi- 
cian to-day has the best living conditions 
of musicians anywhere. And these con- 
ditions, which we have won out of end- 
less perplexities and struggles, carry 
with them the opportunity for individual 
as well as collective effort toward bring- 
ing our orchestras and other groups of 
musicians up to higher standards than 
the musical world has hitherto known.” 
May STANLEY. 





Kreisler Stirs Montgomery, Ala. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Nov. 19.—Mont- 
gomery last night woke up from its long 
musical somnolence to hear Fritz Kreis- 
ler. It wasn’t anything new to Kreisler 
to have people crowding about the stage 
and refusing to leave until after numer- 
ous encores have been given—that hap- 
pens often; but it never happened in 
Montgomery before last night, and 
cheers were mingled with the hand-clap- 
ping. Neither the program nor the work 
of the artists requires comment. The 
real Kreisler was here and his accom- 
panist was Carl Lamson. The largest 
auditorium in Alabama was filled to 
capacity. To Misses Both and Gill and 
Mrs. Ejilenberg, the managers of the 
concert course, are due the thanks of 
Montgomery. W. P. C. 
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By H. T. BURLEICH 
By A. BUZZI-PECCIA 


By A. WALTER KRAMER 


G. RICORDI & CO., Inc., 
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Ferir Becomes a 
Member of the 
Berkshire Quartet 





Emile Ferir, Noted Violist 


Emile Ferir, the distinguished player 
of the viola, widely known in this coun- 
try and in Europe, has become a perma- 
nent member of the Berkshire String 
Quartet. Mr. Ferir appeared as a mem- 
ber of the Quartet at the recent concert 
in Aeolian Hall, and with Harold Bauer, 
the pianist, played the Coolidge prize 
suite for viola and piano, by Ernest 
Bloch. : 

Mr. Ferir is a Belgian by birth. Born 
in Brussels, in 1878, the son of an officer 
in the Belgian army, Mr. Ferir’s first 
ambition was to become a painter, and 
to that end he devoted some study. Later, 
however, he entered the Brussels Conser- 
vatoire as a student of the viola, coming 
under the tutelage of Firket and Ysaye, 
and eventually winning a first prize. As 
a member of the Lamoureux Orchestra 
in Paris, and later as principal viola of 
the Scottish Orchestra in Glasgow, he 
met pronounced success, leading to his 
engagement in London as the leading 
viola player of the Queen’s Hall and Phil- 
harmonic Orchestras. In 1903 he joined 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

He has also been associated with many 
string quartets. In London he was a 
member of the Kruse Quartet; in Boston 
he was connected with the Arbos Quar- 
tet, the Boston Symphony Quartet, Hess- 
Schroeder Quartet and the Boston Quar- 
tet. Recently he joined the Philadelphia 
Orchestra as leader of the viola choir, 
and has become a member of the Rich 
Quartet. 





Greenwich Music School Announces Four 
Scholarships 


The Greenwich House Music School 
has announced four scholarships, two 
in piano and two in violin. The instruc- 
tion in each case will be under the direct 
supervision of a member of the Advisory 
Board and in each case a course in har- 
mony is included. The first examination 
of applicants will be held at the school, 
Tuesday evening, Dec. 9. Requirements 
are as follows: Age should be under 
ten; at least three years’ previous study. 
The piano applicant will be judged for 
technique and expression; must know the 
rudiments of harmony, and must be fa- 
miliar with standard composers. The 
violin student must know a three-octave 
scale, a study for exercise showing three 
styles of bowing, and one piece. 





Damrosch Introduces New d’Indy Sym- 
phony to Capital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 28.—At the 
second concert of the New York Sym- 
phony Walter Damrosch gave Washing- 
ton the opportunity of hearing the 
d’Indy “Sinfonia Brevis de Bello Gal- 
lico” for the first time. Mischa Levitzki, 
pianist, was the soloist. W. H. 
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R. GATTI-CASAZZA trained on New York last night the first Big Bertha of his new 
operatic campaign—to wit, Gabriella Besanzoni. This description applies not to the 
young lady’s physique but to her talent. Physically she is a pretty little woman. The big 
wigs of the Metropolitan management have not been saying very much about their new 
contralto, but they have been looking volumes of wisdom. Secretly, no doubt, they have 
banked on a quick conquest of New York as soon as the young Italian should open her 
divine fire as the Princess Amneris in “Aida.” 

The bombardment began shortly after 8 last evening, and toward 11.30 it had reached 
such a pitch of effectiveness that just as the Princess Amneris went down to final defeat a 
howling mob behind the celebrated railing shouted an uproarious triumph for her imper- 
sonator. The Roman contralto seemed to have added little old New York to a list of con- 
quered cities that already included the principal capitals of Latin America. 

The most startling stories preceded the young woman to New York. In Paris a few 
weeks ago I met Giorgio Polacco, who had conducted for her in the spring season in Mexico 
City. “The voice of the century, cher ami!” he cried. “There is no contralto like it— 


perhaps Scalchi-Lolli in her best days, but that was before your day and almost before mine 
—perhaps Delna twenty years ago. But I have heard nothing to approach it And tempera- |’ 
ment!” Mr. Polacco had other things to say about this vermillion talent, but | will not |: 
quote him further. | 

So now the second Metropolitan audience of the season has heard the young woman 
and rapturously applauded her. It seemed to like well the range and quality of her voice, 


its shifting colors and varied registers, to bask luxuriously at discreet distance in its vivid 
heat. She is a fiery young singer, Miss Besanzoni, and a fiery actress, who saws the air with 


white-hot metal. Princely pride and princely raiment alike counted for nothing with 


her Amneris when the life of him she loved was at stake. A woman scorned, from the 
scorner she turned her fury on the priests marching out of the judgment hall, and, thanks 
to her knees and the Pharaonic ball gown, the Metropolitan stage could have no use this 
morning for a vacuum cleaner. 

The huge audience seemed to enjoy most of the performance and became, as recorded: 
above, very much wrought up over Miss Besanzoni’s achievements in the last act. 
—PITTS SANBORN in the New York Globe. 


‘AIDA’ 


WITH 





















































































New York Times, Nov. 20, 1919 


Miss Besanzoni disclosed a voice of power and richness. 


New York Herald, Nov. 20, 1919 


Her voice is of fine quality, almost a mezzo soprano in the medium register, but containing resonant low notes. Miss 
Besanzoni had a real success with a capacity audience. 


Evening Telegram, Nov. 20, 1919 


Heres is a rich voice, under beautiful control. 








Morning World, Nov. 20, 1919 | k 
Her voice is of true contralto timbre, powerful and resonant. She is evidently as temperamental as a tiger cat. 


Evening World, Nov. 20, 1919 


Her singing in the last act was impassioned enough to evoke a demonstration. 


Evening Journal, Nov. 20, 1919 


Mme. Besanzoni presented a fitting picture, which vocally was quite in consonance with its histrionism. 


(Printers strike and lack of space will not permit reproduction of all notices in full) 
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Hazel Huntington 
Returns from Tour 
Through Panama 
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Hazel Huntington, American Coloratura 
Soprano, on Her Panama Tour 


Hazel Huntington, an artist-pupil from 
the studios of Yeatman Griffith, the well- 


le known New York vocal teacher, recently 
® made a successful concert tour through 
Panama, during which she appeared in 
thirty-five concerts in about twenty days. 
Miss Huntington, who is a coloratura, 
received many favorable press notices 
while on her tour of the Isthmus. ; 
The local papers commented particu- 
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The House Devoted to the Progress of American Music 
is now publishing the New Song 


HARRIET WARE 


Entitled 
A PRAYER—sop. or ten. in C-alto or bar. in B-flat. 


A Great Song Which Should Be on the Programme of 
Every Singer 


One of the most beautiful poems ever written by Edwin Markham. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Mezzo Soprano 


**A full, rich voice of great beauty.” 


*‘A delight to all who are so fortunate 
as to hear her.” 


EARL TOWNER, Accompanist and Representative 


261 Calaveras Avenue, Fresno, California 





larly upon the remarkable range and 
beauty of Miss Huntington’s voice and 
the skill with which she used it. Many 
requests were made for return engage- 
ments of this artist. 





Arthur Hadley and Lisbet Hoffmann Give 


Successful Concert 


SimsBury, CONN., Nov. 29.—An enjoy- 
able concert was given recently in the 
Ethel Walker School by Lisbet Hoffmann, 
pianist, and Arthur Hadley, ’cellist, who 
were cordially received by a large audi- 
ence. Miss Hoffmann was heard in num- 
bers by Godard, Juon, Rubinstein, Rach- 
maninoff and Paganini-Liszt. She was 
recalled several times. Mr. Hadley scored 
in a group by Pergolese, Handel, Dvorak 
and Popper. Both soloists were heard in 
a sonata by Popora and in a Henry Had- 
ley suite from the “Ballet of Flowers” 
in Ms., which was presented for the first 
time. 


Robert Quait Appears as Soloist with 
Hartford Treble Clef Club 


HARTFORD, CONN., Nov. 22.—The 
Treble Clef Club of this city gave its 
initial performance of this season on 
Nov. 19, at Foot Guard Hall, under the 
direction of Edward F. Laubin. Robert 
Quait of New York was tenor soloist, and 
Mr. Lawbin also furnished a piano solo 
and played Mr. Quait’s accompaniments. 
The club’s work was of a high order, 
and several encores were added. This 
was Mr. Quait’s first appearance here 
and he won many friends who will be 
glad to hear him again. He was obliged 
to add encores to both his —T ‘ 








Germaine Schnitzer to Inaugurate Open- 
ing of New Concert Hall 


The new concert hall to be opened in 
West 63rd Street in December has been 
christened “The Sixty-third Street Music 
Hall.” Germaine Schnitzer, the pianist, 
has contracted for the opening date and 
will give a recital in Music Hall on Sun- 
day afternoon, Dec. 14. 
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Boston Admires 
Recital Art of 
Vahrah Hanbury 





Vahrah Hanbury, Soprano, Who Made 
Her Début in Boston Recently 


Boston, Nov. 26.—Vahrah Hanbury 
sang in Boston for the first time last 
Thursday afternoon in Steinert Hall. 
Miss Hanbury has an attractive stage 
presence, and her simple costume of dark 
blue velvet was grateful to the eye. 

Her program was varied, covering En- 
glish, French, Russian, Norwegian and 
American music. She sang with musical 


intelligence and comprehension of the 
spirit of the different songs. In the Rus- 
sian and French groups she was perhaps 
most successful; two songs by Gretchani- 
noff were noteworthy among the former, 
and Aubert’s “Chanson Espagnole” was 
the best of the latter. A little song called 
“The Icicle,” by Karolyn Wells Bassett, 
received more applause than many of the 
bigger numbers. Miss Hanbury’s enun- 
ciation was distinct except in some of 
her high notes, when the words seemed 
to disappear for a moment. It is to be 
hoped that she will sing in Boston again. 
The audience would undoubtedly have 
been larger if the recital of an artist bet- 
ter known to the Boston public had not 
been transferred at short notice to the 
date already engaged by Miss Hanbury. 
That is a piece of bad luck for any artist 
appearing for the first time in Boston 
where the audience for recitals is not 
large enough to admit of giving several 
at atime. John Doane played musician- 
ly accompaniments. C. R. 






RECEPTION FOR GRAINGER 


Marie Tiffany Sings at Function Held by 
Mrs. Sawyer 


Mrs. Antonia Sawyer, the New York 
manager of musical artists, gave a re- 
ception in honor of Percy Grainger at 
her home on Riverside Drive, New York, 
on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 30. Many 
persons prominent in the concert and 
operatic world were present to meet Mr. 
Grainger, fresh from his success the eve- 
ning before as soloist with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Toward the end of the afternoon the 
guests heard Marie Tiffany, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, sing 
Liszt’s “O quand je dors” and Mr. 
Grainger’s setting of “Willow Willow,” 
both of which she sang with fine quality 
and artistic delivery. John Doane played 
the accompaniments excellently. Among 
the _prominent musicians present were 
Louis Graveure, George Hamlin, Edward 
Maryon, Richard Hageman, May Mukle, 
Rebecca Clarke, Victor Harris, Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Carl, Henry Hall Duncklee, 
Natalie Curtis Burlin, Bryceson Tre- 
harne, Marion Bauer, Ruth Ray, Aubrey 
Yates, Thuel Burnham, Mrs. J. Harrison 
Irvine and many others. 








Lina Conking Gives Recital in Brooklyn 


One of the most charming of the 
smaller concerts given in Brooklyn this 
season was that of Lina Conking, so- 
prano, at the Pouch on November 21. 
Miss Conking is soloist in one of 
the largest churches in Flatbush and 
is well known locally for her vocal 
work. She gave a worthy program 
with artistry and with grateful loveliness 
of voice. Hers is a large, brilliant, 
liquid soprano and she uses it with skill. 
Mary I. Zant provided accompaniments 
and Miss Conking was assisted by Effie 
Lawrence Palmer, reader. A. T.S. 
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W. J. Henderson, New York Sun, Nov. 30, 1919. 
Russian Pianist Proves Skill. Likely to be Popular 


Yesterday Pianist No. 22 made his first American appearance in Carnegie Hall. The young man’s name is Benno Moisei- 
witsch. He is Russian. He plainly invited the audience to regard him as above all things an interpreter of romantic music. He 
is a pianist of enormous technical skill and possessed of an affectionate feeling for music of sentimental import. He revealed a 
pianissimo which matched that of Pachmann. His forte was never stormy, but sufficiently sonorous. Between the two he rang 
the changes of every conceivable shade of force, and by using all types of touch, from the sharpest of staccato to the lingering, 
clinging kind, he made the utterance of the piano vital and interesting in every moment. His reading of the Bach music was one 
emphasizing the romantic spirit of the work, while in the Liszt Sonata he made the long-drawn languishing phrases of the senti- 
mental parts sing with rare beauty. He is likely to be a very popular pianist. 








Mr. James Gibbons Huneker in New York World, Nov. 30, 1919. 
Yesterday afternoon Carnegie Hall was crowded with lovers of pianists and piano playing. Sometimes they are known as 
“Encore fiends,” sometimes as the “Death Watch.” The particular occasion wads the debut of a young Russian virtuoso, Benno 
Moiseiwitsch. He has a beautiful touch. He is more than a mere technician, for he has brains, a soul, as well as the fleetest of 
fingers. He never bangs. A staccato, clarity itself; a singing touch. He is not cold, his tone is warm. "We enjoyed the Bach 
reading. It was splendidly vital. Of the Liszt sonata, an intellectual performance throughout. The Brahms Paganini varia- 
tions’ were dazzling. Schumann’s “Carnaval” was charming, especially the Chopin and Paganini portraits. He coaxes from his 
instrument a rich, mellow tone. He possesses youth, a pleasing bearing and a decided musical personality. The “Death Watch” 
was forced to defer the funeral services. Benno Moiseiwitsch made a genuine impression. He is sure to become admired of the 
ladies and that spells success. He was, when we left the hall, wooing the piano in a supplementary recital of encores. : 








~ 


Richard Aldrich, New York Times, Nov. 30, 1919. 
Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s Recital 


Mr. Moiseiwitsch at once established his position as an artist of exceptional rank. He played a program not far from the 
beaten pianistic track, but he made it engrossing. He can deeply interest and engross the listener by a stimulating, even exhilarat- 
ing vitality, and by the perfection in its kind of playing. He is far from being a mere technician, though his technique is developed 
to the highest point of fine-spun delicacy of perfection. His tone is not large, but it is a true piano tone, singing, delicately tinted, 
hardly emotional in quality, but controlled with an exquisite gradation of dynamics. Mr. Moiseiwitsch has a strong and elastic 
sense of rhythm that dominates his playing and enlivens it. He likes fast tempos in many places. The fast movement of Schu- 
mann’s “Carnaval” were taken rapidly, some of them dazzingly, and had a crisp brilliancy. His playing of them had a significant 
personal quality and was not lacking in the mood of tender romance nor in picturesque evocation, and there was the sense of 
clearly wrought adjustment in the composition of the whole. 

The variations of Brahms showed a similar grasp of the series as a whole. It was presented not as a virtuoso’s studies, but 
as a successioin of vividly felt musical miniatures, and with thatcaptivating grace were some of them played. It seemed clear 
that Mr. Moiseiwitsch made a very considerable impression on the audience. 








H. E. Krehbiel in New York Tribune, Nov. 30, 1919. 
Frank Bid Made for Public Judgment 


A room full of people, the majority of whom might properly be classed as intelligent lovers of pianoforte music, made a delight- 
ful acquaintance yesterday afternoon when Benno Moiseiwitsch gave his first American recital in Carnegie Hall. 

Mr. Moiseiwitsch made one of the frankest bids for generaljudgment that it has been our privilege to observe. His attitude 
toward his art and toward the public was at once dignified and ingratiating, and the fragrant guerdon of approbation which the 
audience bestowed upon him was well deserved. Clarity and elegance of utterance rather than broad, forceful utterance were his 
aim. Continent he was always—never boisterous; seeking out and bringing to notice the charms of graceful and gracious contours, 
warm and lovely tones, dainty piquancies of contrast in dynamic and rhythmic nuances. 











Paul Morris, New York Herald, Nov. 30, 1919. 
Great Pianist Comes from Russia 


One of the few great pianists unknown to this country has been Benno Moiseiwitsch, who gave his first American recital in 
Carnegie Hall yesterday. There were many striking things in Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s recital. He is a brilliant, forceful pianist, 
with technique to spare and temperament in great abundance. His program was calculated to display almost every style of piano 
composition to advantage, and in most numbers he shone brilliantly. 

Bach’s Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue opened the program. A clearness in all rapid passages was discerned. A firmness in 
all accents and a fine manipulation of the changing melodies in the fugue were heard. Without being rough Moiseiwitsch is strong. 

In an entirely different vein he played Liszt’s B Minor Sonata. Technically, Mr. Moiseiwitsch played it admirably; one could 
not rae 3 admiring some of the technical excellences. There was sentiment in the slow-moving melodies. The sonata was played 
brilliantly. 

The Schumann “Carnaval” gave the artist an opportunity to put more sentiment into his playing than the preceding numbers. 
The slower sections were played with lovely effect. He has a command of tone and of accent that are remarkable. Mr. Moisei- 
witsch is a pianist of real worth and the audience was not backward about showing its appreciation. He had a real success with 
his hearers. 








The Evening Post, New York, Dec. 1, 1919. 
Another Great Russian Pianist 


Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s name is hard to pronounce, but we shall have to practice on it, for it is one destined to prominence as great 
as in London, where he is even more popular than in Russia. For several years he has been a resident of London, where his recitals 
are popular, while no orchestral series is considered complete unless his name is included in the list of soloists. 

Benno Moiseiwitsch showed in his first number that he is one of the giants of the keyboard. He found the prophetic romance 
in Bach’s Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue, and in the “Carnaval” he simply pelted the audience with bouquets of flowers from Schu- 
mann’s greenhouse. Like Paderewski, he made one forget the length of this musical mosaic. 

He played the whole sonata with dazzling technic, and, what. is infinitely more, with such thorough comprehension of its subtle 
beauties, its ravishing melodies, and unique harmonies that nobody even thought of technical matter. Here is a supreme master of 
the art of creating art. He made the beauties of Liszt’s epoch-making composition, so long a sealed book to many, manifest to 





all who had ears to hear, and got an ovation. << 





W. B. Murray in Brooklyn Eagle, Nov. 30, 1919. ; 

Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist, was received at his American debut yesterday afternoon in Carnegie Hall by an audience that in 
size, character and enthusiasm recalled to mind that which greeted Jascha Heifetz. Mr. Moiseiwitsch set himself no light task. 
His playing of Bach’s remarkable composition was clear, incisive of rhythm finely modeled. Schumann’s “Carnaval” has been wait- 
ing Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s poetic heralding. Its gems glittered'in their momentary life, and the Davidsbrundler marched off the stage 
in full charge against the Philistines. There was a variety of color and mood in the Brahms, and a scintillating handling of the 
more rapid variations on Paganini’s theme. 





: ——————————————————— 5 


MOISEIWITTSCH 


Makes American Debut, Carnegie Hall, New York, November 29, 1919 








The Listener in the New York Evening Sun, Dec. 1, 1919. : 

In Mr. Moiseiwitsch lies the high example of one who can do utterly anything he wants to do on the piano. Technically he is 
magnificent, fearless and, even to the most sophisticated hearer, amazing. The Moiseiwitsch style is primarily a poetic one. His 
range of tonal force is one of the distinguishing elements of his skill. Contrasting his strong, vital- forte is a pianissimo of rare 
and exquisite beauty; a pianissimo such as few players of Chopin—and that means all pianists—have ever realized. Commanding 
attributes as many and important as these, Benno Moiseiwitsch seems sure of quite as wide a popularity in America as he had in 
mi ae His audiences are likely to find him somewhat a Jascha Heifetz of the piano, for his appeal is much the same as the 
violinist’s. 








Lack of space prohibits publishing criticisms in full 


Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 West 34th Street, New York 


(Mason & Hamlin pianoforte used) 
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© yoLPE CONDUCTS FINE 
“FAUST” IN WASHINGTON 












7 washington Community Opera Gives 
q Excellent Performance of 
Gounod Opera 


INGTON, D. C., Nov. 18.—The 
Washington Opera Company, the local 
i rganization which is the outgrowth of 
| ‘he Community Opera Company, opened 
i' spiciously its week’s run at the Schu- 

port-Garrick last night with an enthusi- 
: jstic audience. The opera was Gounod’s 
2 “Faust ” ond true to the company’s pri- 
4 sim of opera for the people, the 
















im 
ook as given in English. Hollis Edi- 
= Davenny was the outstanding mem- 
“— of the cast as Mephistopheles. Leo- 






, ld Glushak made a good Faust and 
Marguerite Holt offered a charming Mar- 

yerite. Beulah Harper Dunwoody cre- 
Feed. youthful Siebel. As Martha, Lulu 
’ Root added fitting comedy in the garden 
| cene, while Oliver Mellum gave an ex- 
cellent music and dramatic interpreta- 
tion of Valentine. 











The ensemble of the chorus, musically 
and dramatically, deserves especial 
praise. The scenery and costumes would 
have done credit to more pretentious or- 
ganizations. The orchestra of forty-five, 
under the direction of Arnold Volpe, was 
a musical treat in itself, offering excel- 
lent support to cast and chorus. Much 
of the success of the performances is due 
to the combined efforts of Mr. Volpe, 
Charles Trier, stage director; William 
Van de Wall, choral director; Alexis 
Many, art director; Gertrude McRae, ac- 
companist, all working in harmony and 
co-operation with Edouard Albion as di- 
rector-general. 

Washington has no fear of proclaiming 
that it possesses an opera company capa- 
ble of presenting worthy performances. 
It should have hearty support. The or- 
ganization has also in rehearsal other 
operas which will be given later in the 
season. W. H. 





A successful recital was given by Ce- 
cil Fanning, baritone, and H. B. Turpin, 
pianist, at Kimball Hall, Chicago, on the 
evening of Nov. 6. 


DORA DE PHILLIPPE GIVES 
AN INTERESTING RECITAL 


Operatic Soprano Heard in Effective and 
Diversified Program at 
Aeolian Hall 


Interesting material predominated in 
the song recital which Dora de Phillippe, 
soprano, sang at Aeolian Hall Tuesday 
afternoon, Nov. 25. It was a program of 
contrasts, both in character of numbers 
and in the light and shade which the so- 
prano brought to her interpretations. A 
singer of temperament, she invested 
everything she sang with a touch of the 
theatric and was at her best in moments 
of soaring intensity when the bigness of 
her upper voice and her dramatic inten- 
sity were called into play. 

Mme. de Phillippe also sang much 
pianissimo, some of it quite effective, 
some of it not so much so. Her mezza 
voce and her lower tones at times lacked 
the attractive quality of her ringing 
upper notes, after the fashion of opera 
stars in concert. But the reserve of cli- 


mactic power she was able to bring her 
numbers was very welcome after the pro- 
cession of song recitals by débutantes 
with sweet voices but without a climax 
in their entire gamut of song. 

Especiall interesting numbers in 
Mme. de Phillippe’s very well arranged 
program were “Carreo de Nadal,” an old 
Catalan nativity song; Kalinnikoff’s 
“Stars Ethereal,” two songs by Proko- 
fieff, “Memory of Sunlight” and “Yellow 
Rays Made My Room Bright,” announced 
as sung in English for the first time; 
Vassilenko’s “Maori Song,” and two 
Gypsy melodies by Vitezslav Novak, sung 
for the first time in America, according 
to a program note. 

“Nightingale Lane,” a song by Alice 
Barnett, was sung all the better for a 
false start, and was repeated in response 
to very hearty applause. Saint-Saéns’s 
“Suzette, et Suzon” was another of half 
a dozen numbers so well liked that their 
repetition was demanded. The program 
was applauded throughout. 

James L. O’Connor played accompani- 
ments sympathetically and delicately. 

O 









—— 

















Gentlemen: 


Grey is, 





season. 








Dear Sirs: 


the Afterglow.’’ 


eral times at 





cess. It has all 


rythm. 
















Gentlemen: 


to go big. 
I have 


Yours, 


























Dear Sirs: 
the Afterglow,’ 


pleasure 


ing melody. 










Gentlemen: 







grams this season. 









future. 










“In the Afterglow” by Frank H. 
to my way of thinking, 
his most effective song. 
song that ought to appeal to every 
type of audience and I predict that 
it will become immensely popular. 
I will sing it on my program this 


Yours truly, 
PAUL ALTHOUSE. 


I have already sung it sev- 
informal af- 
fairs and always with suc- 
the ele- 
ments for popularity, melody 
and sentiment and a pretty 


Very cordially yours, 
VERA CURTIS. 


“In the Afterglow” I find 
a corking song that is likely 


it already  pro- 
grammed for two concerts. 


EARLE TUCKERMAN. 


Mr. Grey’s best song, “In 
has 
been received and I will take 
in singing it. It 
is very lovely and has a de- 
cided appeal because of its 
beautiful words and haunt- 


Sincerely yours, 
OLIVE KLINE. 


I am in receipt of your recently 
published song, “In the Afterglow,”’ 
and expect to sing it on my pro- 


This is an excellent song on _ac- 
count of its popular appeal and its 
effectiveness for the records, and 
I expect to record it in the near 

Thanking you for the copies, 

am 


Sincerely yours, 
PAUL REIMERS, 


HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, Inc., 










It is a 










Words by 
3. WILL CALLAHAN 


Thank you so much for 
Mr. Grey’s new song, 


‘ ‘In 


Once,dear, we stood in the af-ter-glow, 





las, that was back in the long a 


Yet for me 


just 











mo ment left in my _—ibeart.. 
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Inthe husk 
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Red were yourcheeksinthe ‘af-ter-glow, Likethe blush of © crim-sop 











mp con calore 





therell be al 










Copyright, 1919, by Hinde, Hayden & Elaredge Loc. 


Gentlemen: 


*“Afterglow.”’ 
greater song 


peal. 
It is, in my opinion, the best appeal. 
song Mr. Grey has written. JOHN 


Cordially yours, 
MAY E. PETERSON. 


Dear Sirs: 
Music by Permit me to acknowledge 
FRANK H GREY receipt of “In the After- 
glow.”’ Frank H. Grey has 


2 2 
His 
which I 


of the twi-hght our. ‘In the 


ful bit 


Clow'r:.._..... Buta. 


sending 
Grey’s 
° This is 





And our™ ways” “now are far 





— 
J 





waysthe af ter- glow 


“In the 


















mo - ment left my heart. —____ 





lon 


International Copyright Secured 





Gentlemen: 

Mr. Reddick has shown me cop- 
ies of ‘In the Afterglow,’’ recently 
published by you, and I like it so 
well that I shall use it this season. 
Mr. Grey has written a song which 
surpasses all his others in appeal 
and effectiveness and it will cer- 
tainly be tremendously popular. 


Publishers, 11 Union Squa 


Dear Mr. Roach: ; 
It will undoubtedly interest you 


to know that 


on my present 


Mr. Grey has 


town where I 
This 
Yours truly, 


EMMA ROBERTS. tions, I am 


” r & 
PAA 


I am delighted with Mr. 
I believe it an even 


“Think Love of Me” and I intend 
using it this season. It has a beau- 
tiful melodic flow 


Sincerely yours, 
3ARNES WELLS. 


wonderful 
“Think Love 


this, but in this latest song, 
achieved the 


that has recently come to 
my attention. 

I like the words, too, and 
the sentiment is 
expressed. 

Cordially yours, 
BARBARA MAUREL. 


Gentlemen: 
Thank 


“In the Afterglow.’’ 


and I will be happy to use 
it on my programs. 


GEORGE REIMHERR. 


Gentlemen: 
I like Mr. Grey’s new song, 


beautiful 
the melody 
loveliness. It 
pleasure to program it and 
I feel sure it will be popular 
in a few months. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
YVONNE DE TREVILLE. 


is one of the most popular songs 


everywhere receive it with great- 
est enthusiasm, and I believe that 


other compositions in this one. It 
will without question become one 
of the big hits of the season for 
people are whistling it 


is the greatest compliment 
that can be paid any song. 
With most: sincere congratula- 


Cordially yours, 
> - MARI 


What prominent Artists say about “IN THE AFTERGLOW” 


Gentlemen: 

I have just received copies of 
“In the Afterglow’ and feel im- 
pelled to write you a line regard- 
ing this splendid song. 

It is most effective as a recital 
song and is suitable on any pro- 
gram on account of its popular ap- 
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than his splendid 





and is full of 
































gift. 
of Me,”’ 
am singing, shows 


melodic 


he has 
most wonder- 
of melodic writing 


Afterglow,”’ 


admirably 















for 
copy of 


kindly 
the 


you 
me 


an excellent ballad 


Sincerely, 















Afterglow.’’ It isa 
composition and 
is of haunting 
will be a 












“In the Afterglow’”’ 


program. Audiences 


eclipsed all of his 


in every 
have presented it. 





E MORRISEY. 


ré- West, New York City 
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NEW YORK CRITICS REAFFIRM GOLDEN OPINIONS || 





ey 


expressed on New York Debut on Jan. 17, 1919, in their reviews on Nov. 18, of the 
Second New York recital at AEOLIAN HALL of 


JOHN QUINE 


QUINE SONG RECITAL PLEASES 
AUDIENCE 


Sun: 

John Quine, baritone, who gave his first recital 
last season was heard again yesterday afternoon in 
Aeolian Hall. At his former appearance, Mr. Quine 
made a very favorable impression by reason of his 
nice appreciation of the characters of each song and 
his ability to publish it in pleasing tone. Also he 
showed skill in the preparation of a programme ar- 
ranged on the customary lines, but by no means 
conventional in content. 

What was said of him last winter could be well 
repeated today. But his intelligence and musical 
taste were again made manifest, and his recital was 
worthy of commendation. 


Tribune: 

John Quine, barytone, gave a recital yesterday 
afternoon, at Aeolian Hall. He sang a program of 
unconventional songs agreeably and with taste. His 
diction was good both in French and English, and 
he displayed decided interpretative ability. “The 
Full Sea Rolls” was the best of three new songs 
by Eugene C. Murdock and Mr. Quine sang it 
effectively. 


JOHN QUINE’S SONG RECITAL 


Herald: 

John Quine gave a delightful song recital in 
Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon and proved anew 
the truth of “in sweet music is such art.” No one 
who had the good fortune to be present could have 
listened even to one group without yielding to the 
spell of his sweet voice and simplicity of manner. 
No affectation; just plain, honest interpretation of 
melodious songs made his work as refreshing as a 
walk in the country on a sunshiny day. 

In his group of English songs she introduced 
three new compositions by Eugene Murdock. He 
was obliged to repeat, “The Full Sea Rolls and 
Thunders,” which was highly pictorial, but not as 
good as “Betrayed.” The audience would have 
listened to this song a third time had the singer 
been willing. 

He sang Tosti’s “Si tu le Boulais” with fine feel- 
ing. Lemaire’s “Madrigale” was also well done. Mr. 
Quine’s whole French group was excellent. His 
diction was admirable. 


QUINE’S VOICE PLEASES 
World: 


John Quine, baritone, and a good one of his 
kind, gave a recital in Aeolian Hall yesterday after- 
noon. He has a light, pleasing voice of much 
resonance, used with skill and finesse. His lighter 
numbers, the French group and the more unpreten- 
tious songs in English, were his best efforts. 
Times: 

John Quine, a baritone, heard with the Society of 
American Singers in English Opera last year, gave 
his second song recital in Aeolian Hall yesterday 
afternoon with evident purpose to advance himself 
in this more intimate form of musical art. He has 
a light voice which he used with taste and appreci- 
ation of style in old and modern French pieces, 
while his English ballads brought back the once 
popular Molloy and others, more recent, by Cecil 
Forsyth and Eugene Murdock, both encored. 


Morning Telegraph: 

John Quine, whose fine baritone voice has been 
heard with great satisfaction in the light operas pre- 
sented by the Society of American Singers, yester- 
day entertained a considerable audience at Aeolian 
Hall with an interesting program, well sung and of 
sufficient diversity and value to satisfy all of the 
expectations of his hearers. His list was equally 
balanced between French and English songs, the 
latter proving most acceptable to his audience, and 
including lyric examples by Murdock, Scott, Tre- 
harne, Cecil Forsyth, Bantock, Molloy and a lovely 
ballad by Buzzi-Peccia, which ended the program. 


Evening World: 

_ John Quine, a baritone, formerly of the Society 
of American Singers, who was heard in recital last 
season and was liked, gave a second recital at 
Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon, confirming the 
good impression. His greeable voice, his clear enun- 
ciation and his understanding of songs make him 


BARITONE 
on November 17, 1919 





held 
Irench and in English, both old and new. 


songs in 
Mur- 
dock, Cecil Forsyth, Scott and Treharne were 
among the modern composers he illustrated. Fran- 
cis Moore was his accompanist at the piano. 


worth hearing. His programme 


Evening Sun: 

Recitals of yesterday included an afternoon one 
by John Quine, baritone, in Aeolian Hall. Mr. 
Quine is remembered for the parts he played with 
the American Singers, and for a similar recital of 
last year. The intervening months have rounded his 
voice and given it a good warm resonance, and 
have improved his style to a point where it is highly 
pleasurable. Yesterday’s audience found it so, it 
was evident, and made him repeat a number of his 
choices: notably Cecil Forsyth’s “Tell Me Not.” 
With Fourdrain’s “Sainte Dorothea” he won good 
effects too. 


Evening Journal: 

The two occupants of Aeolian Hall yesterday were 
John Quine, tenor in the afternoon and Lilli Carl- 
quist, soprano in the evening. Mr. Quine is favor- 
ably remembered from last season and his singing 
yesterday was such as to maintain his reputation. 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle: 

Probably the most inteersting of last year’s 
young recitalists was John Quine, baritone. Yes- 
terday afternoon in Aeolian Hall, Mr. Quine gave 
a second recital before an audience of some size 
and much enthusiasm. His singing has the prime 
merit of intelligent delivery; a song in his hands 
is a text to be conveyed to his audience and not-a 
means for tonal effusiveness. 


AN AGREEABLE RECITAL OF SONGS AT 
AEOLIAN HALL BY MR. JOHN QUINE 


H. E. Krehbiel, New York Tribune: 

His voice is of fine quality, and his use of it, as 
with his treatment of text and music, gave evidence 
of the posse sion of INTELLIGENCE and SENSI- 
BILITY of an order which it is a PLEASURE TO 
WELCOME. He presented the style which the 
music demanded and made them as delightful to the 
general listener as to the connoisseurs. Which 
means only that he put the deference due to the 
true, the beautiful and the good in his art, and he 
has the capacity as well as the willingness to compel 
the same deference from his hearers. 


Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 West 34th Street 
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JOHN QUINE HEARD FOR FIRST TIME 


Young Baritone Holds His Initial Recital at 
Aeolian Hall 


W. *. Henderscn, New York Sun: 

The field of the song recital is indeed crowded, 
but there will undoubtedly be room in it for John 
Quine; baritone, who was heard for the first time 
in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. It is a pleas- 
ure to welcome a young singer who offers so much 
towrird the enjoyment of lovers of lyric interpreta- 
tion. 

Mr. Quine’s program was uncommon in character. 

Mr. Quine has a voice of GOOD QUALITY, ca- 
pable of delicate musical modulation and pleasing 
expression. His PRONUNCIATION WAS AD.- 
MIJRABLE, especially in the PURITY of the vowel 
sounds. 

But still more important were the young singer’s 
style and taste. He delivered each song with.a 
NICE SENSE OF ITS MUSICAL CHARACTER, 
and in his interpretative methods he displayed ap- 
preciation and a knowledge of effect. 


New York Herald: 

A young singer of exceptional taste and intelli- 
gence, with a program well selected and unhack- 
nyed. Possessing a baritone voice of good quality, 
he uses it artistically. He also possesses a strong- 
ly dramatic sense. 


JOHN QUINE’S NOTABLE RECITAL 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle: 

John Quine immediately wrote himself down as 
a concert singcr of importance. His is a voice of 
good natural ability. Over it he has achieved a 
control that is altogether admirable, for he can re- 
alize a wide variety of tonal color. He has also a 
rare command of his head voice. 

Mr. Quine is more than a vocalist: he is a singer 
of attainment. He understands how to penetrate 
the spirit of a song and by means of his knowledge 
of style, his excellence of diction and his attention 

~hrasing he can realize that inner spirit for his 
audience. He is one of those rare singers who 
gets his songs over. 

For all the variety of style and subject matter 
Mr. Quine found apt interpretation. He was equal- 
ly at home in songs calling for pure lyric expression 
and in those of dramatic import. 


Sylvester Rawling, New York Evening World: 

John Quine, a favorite in the company of the 
Society of American Singers at the Park Theatre, 
gave his first song recital at Aeolian Hall yester- 
day afternoon. He has shown great diligence in the 
working up of his voice and is beginning to reap 
the reward of his labors. The quality of it is light, 
but it is flexible and he uses it skilfully. 


New York Times: | 

John Quine made a good impression at his first 
recital in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon, singing 
an old air of Caccini and others arranged by Florida, 
as well as new songs, such as Treharne’s “Mother, 
My Dear,” which his audience would have encored. 


New York American: aye 

John Quine made a good impression in Aeolian 
Hall yesterday afternoon. 

Mr. Quine possesses a good voice, particularly 
pleasing in its middle and low register, commend- 
able method, finesse and style. His diction in Ital- 
ian, French and English was admirable. 


Katherine Lane, New York Evening Mail: , 

Mr. Quine’s very pleasing baritone voice dis- 
played itself flexibly in a varied program. He sang 
with sincerity and there was a sort of warm affec- 
tion in his interpretation of Massenet’s “Chanson 
de la Touraine.” “Touraine is a country of blue 
skies, like a tender glance.” His diction was agree- 
ably clear and his Irish folksongs were like a fresh 
breeze from County Kerry. 


New York Evening Sun: 

John Quine, a young American baritone, gave 4 
song recital in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. 
He sang much that was graceful, combining the 
representative schools, to make a varied and pleas- 
ant program. 


The New York Globe: : 
Mr. Quine, who has a baritone voice, was new 
to us as a recitalist: He made a successful debut. 


New York City 
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SoPHIE BRASLAU AND pcored enthusiastic in proportion to its 
: SPALDING IN OMAHA Miss Braslau was in magnificent voice 
and contributed three well arranged 
groups to the program. Mr. Spalding’s 
restrained style served as an excellent 
contrast to the dramatic intensity of the 





\ppear Under Auspices of Tuesday 


4 Musical Club Before Most Ap- 
(7 "_ preciative Audience 


singer. Neither had been heard before 
aHA, NEB., Nov. 24.—The Tuesday in Omaha. Musicianship and authority 
a eical Club, Mrs. R. B. Howell, presi- marked Mr. Spalding’s playing. 


d.its season with a signal 
presenting Sophie Braslau and 
Albert Spalding in joint recital. The 
prandeis Theater .was completely so:d 

for the event and many seats were 
out the stage. The audience 


On the occasion of her first organ re- 
cital of the season, Louise Shaddock 
Zabriskie was assisted by Luella Ander- 
son, violinist, and Louise Jansen Wylie, 
soprano, who sang a group of three 

E. L. W. 


songs. 
placed on . 
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“BERKSHIRE STRING QUARTET 


| Mr. Huco KorTSCHAK, First Violin 
| Mr. JAcQuEs Gorpon, Second Violin 
Mr. Emite Ferir, Viola 
Mr. EMMERAN. STOEBER, Violoncello 


Aeolian Hall Concert, Nov. 18, 1919. 


PRESS COMMENTS: 


N. Y. Morning Telegraph: 


The Berkshire String Quartet delighted an audience of distinction 
with the first playing of Ernest Bloch’s prize suite for viola and piano, 
adding the further and even more memorable projection for the first 
time in America of Saint-Saéns Quartet, opus 153, which proved to be 
an artistic event of a most important as well as enjoyable concert. 


N. Y. Herald: 


The Berkshire Quartet played with its usual skill and again demon- 
strated the reason for its popularity. 








N. Y. Evening Sun: 


Careful and finely balanced playing brought the evening to a stage of 
music rare even in the rarified atmosphere of chamber music, 


N. Y. Evening World: 


One of the youngest of chamber music organizations, it already has 
come into high place because of its seriousness of purpose. 


Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
1 West 34th Street, New York. 

















Walter Henry Rothwell, Conductor 


Following this concert L. E. Behymer sent this telegram to Antonia Sawyer: 








Olive Nevin Adds 
Two New Roles to 
Her Year’s Work 











Olive Nevin, American Singer and 
Teacher 


Olive Nevin is filling two new roles. 
The first she was called upon to fill came 
through the sudden and unfortunate 
breakdown of the former head of the 
voice department of the Pennsylvania 





HEARTILY ON MANAGEMENT THIS CAPABLE ARTIST 


MRS. ANTONIA SAWYER, 1814 AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK NY 


MARIE TIFFANY SANG WITH NEW PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA WALTER 
HENRY ROTHWELL CONDUCTOR YESTERDAY AFTERNOON TRINITY 
AUDITORIUM TO CAPACITY AUDIENCE FULLY SIX HUNDRED TURNED 
AWAY ,AUDIENCE WILDLY ENTHUSIASTIC REPEATEDLY ENCORED WAS 
GALA {AFTERNOON TREMENDOUS SUCCESS CONGRATULATE YOU 


L E BEHYMER 





Los Angeles Examiner, Nov. 3, 1919 
By Florence Lawrence 


“The soloist has the same lyric 
beauty, with added suavity, beau- 
tiful finesse and a poise, that com- 
manded immediate admiration. 
Richness and significance have 
een added to her vocal attributes, 
and her gracious personality is as 


always a radiant asset to her musi- 
ca endowment.” 


Los Angeles Herald, Nov. 3, 1919 
By Carl Bronson 


The appearance of Marie Tiff- 
any was the signal for quite an 
Ovation and it proved to be well 
deserved, _Her singing of the fluent 

eh vieni non tardar’ was artistic 


to a degree and. her fine effort was 





greeted with demonstrative enthu- 
siasm and a deluge of flowers. 
Miss Tiffany has improved her 
vocal powers much since leaving 
er home town and is now evi- 
dently one of our foremost recital- 
ists. Her vocal qualities enlists 
beautiful ‘Oh quand je dors’ were 
soulfully effective.” 


Los Angeles Times, Nov. 3, 1919 
By Jeanne Redman 


“Marie Tiffany was received with 
immense applause and some gor- 
geous flowers. She has a beau- 
tifully pure soprano, which has a 
quaintly sympathetic quality and 
which she uses with grace and 
delicacy. After both numbers she 
was warmly encored.” 


For Recitals—Spring Festivals, etc., inquire of 
Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 


DENVER RECITAL 
October 21, 1919 


Denver Post, Oct. 22: 


“The freedom and unrestrained 
loveliness of her singing was in- 
creased with each number. The 
series was indeed enriched by this 
artist's magnificent voice and ad- 
mirable production. She has more 
than these qualities. She displays 
both head and heart in her work.” 


Denver Times, Oct. 22: 


“Her voice, which ‘is perfectly 
schooled and under the unques- 
tioned control of the possessor, is 
of a clear. silvery quality. ringing 
and absolutely true to pitch " 





| EDISON RECORDS 





College for Women. Miss Nevin took the 
work and is still in charge and teaching 
about fifteen voice students, as well as 
keeping up her own concert work. The 
second réle is that of choral director of 
the college glee club. 

Miss Nevin was heard to great advan- 
tage not long ago in the Seria Mosque, 
where she lent her services to “Christian 
Citizenship” week held there. All this 
time she is preparing for December work 
in and near Chicago, as well as a detour 
to Huntington, W. Va., where she is to be 
soloist at an Elk mass meeting. But the 
most interesting thing she has done lately 
has been her work for the mental patients 
at the Military Hospital at Park View. 
Miss Nevin says that having made those 
boys sing is “the best job she ever did.” 





American Singers Revive “Robin Hood” 


An audience which had apparently 
awaited with jubilant zest the revival 
of “Robin Hood” greeted that operetta 
at its first performance this year by the 
Society of American Singers on Nov. 24 
at the Park Theater. If one is to meas- 
ure the advance made by this society of 
co-operative artists, the improvement of 
this year’s performance of the opera over 
that of last year would provide an excel- 
lent basis. Even choral work and excel- 
lent cooperation made this revival on 
Monday one of the smoothest perform- 
ances given by the society thus far. In- 
dividual honors went, with the usual 
regularity, to William Danforth as the 
Sheriff of Nottingham, who has brought 
a welcome Gilbert and Sullivan flavor 
into this part with his customary and 
delicious success. Ralph Nicholls as the 
dullard, Sir Guy, and Frank Moulan as 
Friar Tuck provided some refreshing mo- 
ments. Cora Tracy as Alan-a-Dale, Her- 
bert Waterous as Will Scarlet, Bertram 
Peacock as Little John, Gladys Caldwell 
as Annabel, Craig Campbell as Robin 
Hood, Kate Condon as Dame Durdeb and 
Anne Bussert as Marian completed a 
well-chosen cast. John McGhie made his 
customary happy impression as conduc- 
tor. F. G. 


After appearing with great success in recitals in Denver, Boulder, Grand Junction, Col., Anaheim, 
Cal., Roswell, N. M. and El Paso, Tex. 


MARIE TIFFANY 


SOPRANO, METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


completed her FALL, CONCERT TOUR as Soloist on November 2 with the 
LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, 








“Photo by Campbell Studios 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
Mr. Josef Bonime at the Piano 
1451 Broadway, New York City 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 
NOTE: THIS. SEASON WILL BE MISCHA ELMAN’S LAST TOUR IN AMERICA FOR A NUMBER OF YEARS 
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“CUTTING OFF THEIR NOSES—” 


The attitude of the lay-public towards Fritz Kreisler 
in different parts of the country, is one that is difficult 
of comprehension to the musician, no matter what his 
sympathies may be. The oft-repeated slogan, “the war 
is over,” has no particular bearing on the case, nor has 
the fact that Kreisler is an Austrian by birth. No one 
held Austria particularly responsible for the war, what- 
ever the sub-current of suspicion that Franz-Ferdi- 
nand’s aspirations to a Hungarian crown had some part 
in the precipitation of the cataclysm. The all-import- 
ant fact is that Mr. Kreisler comported himself like an 
honorable gentleman and when the mere question of his 
loyalty to the United States was impugned by an over- 
zealous newspaper, he withdrew with dignity from the 
public gaze until it seemed fitting to re-appear. 

No public was more loyal during hostilities than the 
New York public. They refused to tolerate Otto Goritz 
and his crew with their Lusitania lampoons both during 
the war and since the armistice. But Fritz Kreisler’s 
re-appearnce at Carnegie Hall was a triumph for him 
as an artist and as a man who would not permit even 
the breath of a suspicion against him. It is always the 
farmer around the whitewashed stove in the General 
Store who knows better than the general on the line, 
how the war should be fought or which candidate 
would make the best president. Mr. Kreisler is prob- 
ably justly irritated by the chauvinistic attitude of com- 
munities who permit their over-intense patriotism to 
run away with them, but the opinion of the thinking 
person, musical or otherwise, can only be that they have 
cut off their noses to spite their faces. Mr. Kreisler 
can stay in New York as long as he pleases and fill 
Carnegie Hall as often as he chooses to play there and 


doubtless there are other cities as well where a man’s 
behavior and a man’s dignity are considered more im- 
portant than the locality in which his mother happened 
to be at the time of his appearance on this planet. 





PROMISCUOUS ENCORE-GIVING 


Some seasons past MusicAL AMERICA took occasion 
to admonish artists, particularly the song recitalists, 
upon their ill-advised complaisance in yielding to en- 
core fiends. From what one has observed during the 
three or four weeks of the present season it would 
seem as if fresh admonitions would not be amiss. The 
thing has passed, in many cases, the bounds of reason 
and it is fast becoming necessary to sit through da capo 
performances of something the singer may have done a 
trifle more strikingly than something else, or some 
stupidity appealing by its triviality or ad captandum 
ending to a barren minority. It is true that mediocre 
artists most willingly yield to the implied flattery of 
applause prolonged somewhat beyond the ordinary. But 
the habit is not confined to the small fry. Those stand- 
ing on the higher places give in quite as easily, never 
pausing to consider that, nine times out of ten, “ ’tis not 
so sweet now as it was before.” 

Any careful observer will note that repetitions are 
due, as often as not, to the insistence of a mere hand- 
ful, as to the amiable coercion of the majority. The 
repetition under these circumstances could very easily 
be obviated if the singer so desired, by merely pro- 
ceeding with the following number. Where there’s a 
will there’s a way, but, in general, there is no such 
will. 

Encores were once, and might still be, very special 
concessions and given in response to overwhelming re- 
quest. To-day they are chiefly exhibitions of immodesty 
provoked by the very slightest show of insistence. As 
such they are meaningless, except in an undesirable 
sense. 





PROGRAM NOTES 


Program notes seem to have become part of the essen- 
tial furniture of a symphony orchestra. One can count 
on the fingers of one hand, those American organiza- 
tions that manage to scrape along without them and, 
after finishing the counting, still have several fingers 
left. New orchestras or old, firmly established or make- 
shift, ornaments of the metropolis or the one-horse burg 
now make provision for the enlightenment or extra- 
musical entertainment of their patrons. There seems 
to be no standardized type of program annotation, how- 
ever, and in the music-lover’s wanderings from one 
symphonic ceremonial to another he finds himself con- 
fronted with many types and conditions of the same 
thing, ranging all the way from the passionless, analy- 
tical, historical commentaries that Philip Hale writes 
for the Boston Symphony (and which are long enough 
and sufficiently rich in relevant and irrelevant detail 
to afford a mental refuge from the possible boredom of 
music) to the superb rhapsodic flights of the flamboyant 
verbiage and boundless digressions with which the in- 
comparable Lawrence Gilman dispenses with and wis- 
dom for the edification of them that repair to the New 
Symphony. Different again are the bulletins issued by 
the New York Symphony in which novelties are dis- 
cussed but not older works “since the patrons of this 
orchestra are familiar with them and can look them up 
in reference books if necessary”; and the brief but gen- 
erally comprehensive glimpses of compositions new and 
old and their appurtenant historical or philological facts 
with which Mr. Humiston, out of the teeming store of 
his erudition and emphatic opinions, enlightens Philhar- 
monic gatherings. 

Some, of course, prefer one method of program an- 
notating, some another. Some desire to be led, others 
merely hunger and thirst for information’s sake. Tot 
homines, tot sentenitiae! For ourselves we confess to a 
predilection for the type of program analysis which, 
while giving history its due and affording a bird’s-eye 
view of the structural traits of the composition, still 
suffers the reader to exercise his own judgment. It 
is distinctly disconcerting to palpitate to surging and 
impassionate eulogies of an opus by, e.g., Charles Mar- 
tin Loeffler, only to conclude upon hearing it that it, 
the description, was far more interesting than the tonal 
actuality. This, however, is but an opinion. For some 
persons always like to be told what to admire and what 
to deplore. 





To turn pills into grand opera, is a feat of which any 
millionaire might be proud, but when the result is as 
fine as that which Sir Thomas Beecham gives to the 
British public, the thing becomes a matter of public 
pride into the bargain. ‘Whether Beecham’s Pills are 
“worth a guinea a box” is a question the individual 
must decide for himself, but certainly worth a guinea a 
seat is the performance of any company offering in one 
week, “Prince Igor,” “Coq d’Or,” “Otello,” “Falstaff,” 
“Tristan,” “The Nightingale” (Stravinsky). 
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© Underwood € Underwooi 4 
Tito Schipa Arrives With Mascot 4 


The new Italian tenor of the Chicago Opera Associa. _ 
tion, Tito Schipa, has a mascot which, while it will no ~ 
doubt promote his artistic and {.nancial career, may — 
possibly hamper him socially. It is nothing less than a! © 
pet snake that he carries usually in his pocket. He — 
has been known to forget that it is there; so that) 
nervous maiden ladies are hereby advised to make in-| 
quiry before enthusiastically greeting the admired 
singer. ° 

Busoni—On Oct. 15, Busoni, the Italian pianist, made 
his reappearance in London, at Wigmore Hall, after an 
absence of six years. A crowded house gave him an 
enthusiastic reception. 


Tetrazzini—A photograph of Luisa Tetrazzini will 
be sold for the benefit of the Actors’ Fund of America. 
The picture is inscribed “Good Luck to the Actors’ 
Fund—Souvenir from Luisa Tetrazzini.” The singer 
personally presented the picture to the president, Daniel 
Frohman. ; 


Ganz—Rudolph Ganz, the Swiss pianist, has lately 
been demonstrating the fact that extremes meet. He 
is in Denver, Col., at present, on: his way from a re 
markably successful Pacific Coast tour; and while in 
Arizona he went up 2000 feet in a Curtiss airplane. 
Then he evened matters up by going down 2000 feet 
next day into a copper mine. 


Beecham—An influential board has been formed, un- 
der the presidency of Lady Cunard, with Sir Vincent 
Caillard as chairman, to relieve Sir Thomas Beecham 
of the financial burden which bears so heavily on the 
shoulders of a single director of Covent Garden Opera. 
The new board includes many well-known art patrons, 
Lord Howard de Walden, who wrote an opera produced 
by Oscar Hammerstein, among the number. 


Farrar—‘“Save and send your old records to the Sea 
View Hospital and Sanatorium at West New Brighton, 
N. Y.,” pleads Amparito Farrar, the gifted soprano, who 
has started many movements to supply hospitals and 
camps with musical instruments and sheet music. 
year ago Miss Farrar spent about five months in the 
trenches in France singing to the fighting men. 


Hemus—Boston recently came to the conclusion that 
Percy Hemus is setting a new fashion in evening 
clothes, as the baritone sang at an evening concert theré 
attired in an afternoon coat instead of the conventiona 
one. The explanation of the singer is that he donne 
the wrong coat in his haste to reach the concert ha 
after having to do a last-minute hunt through the shop 
for evening ties. His own had been left at hom 
the exigencies of packing. ; 


Claussen—Word has just come through by cable tha 
Julia Claussen, the Swedish contralto of the Metro 
politan Opera Company, who has been singing in ope 
and concert performances in Denmark, Sweden at 
Norway since April last, has received the decoratio 
of “Literis et Artibus.” This distinction was awar 
her by the King of Sweden after one of her operat 
performances. It is a noteworthy fact that this hone 
has been paid only to singers of the most suprem 
merit; Adelina Patti and Christine Nilssen having 
ceived similar recognition. Mme. Claussen returns % 
America about the first part of December to fill co! 
cert engagements booked for her in this country. 
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<sfT\ HE entire instrument with its many 

attachments was rendered into sub- 
mission by his masterful hand. At times 
it would whisper and even whimper over 
the soft notes, then it would screech into 
an eruption of harmony while it would 
die into soothing notes that reached the 
souls of all and awakened the deadest 
spirit. In one number it was necessary 
to peddle (sic!) 1467 notes by feet in 
three minutes.” (Some feat!) All this 
js apropos of an organ recital given by 
p——o Y-n recently, up-state. 

* * * 





Here’s Ensemble for You! 


VERHEARD while coming out from 
() a joint concert by Bauer-Gabrilo- 
witsch: “I don’t see why they paid two 
men, for their playing sounded like one!” 
Or, in the woids of the poick: “We oft- 
times praise the most when most we 
strive to blame.” — 

* * * 


Father and Son Were Doing Well 


When Jack London encountered the 
lionized musician he said: 

“Mr. Paderewski, my performance on 
a piano on one occasion was the means 
of saving my life.” 

“How so?” inquired the master of the 
keys, politely. 

“It was this way. Father owned a 
plantation on the Mississippi. There was 
a flood. The water broke through the 
levee and tore the house from its founda- 
tions. 

“Father floated off downstream on the 
dining-room table. I accompanied him 
on the piano.” 

Philadelphia “Public Ledger.” 








By Cantus Firmus 














Not with the Star Opera Company 


ROM a New York Daily: “Mme. 
Galli-Curci will sing the mob scene 


from “Lucia.” 
* ok K 


‘‘Why Not?” Said the March Hare 


A’. a admirable periodical re- 
lates that the Euphony Choral So- 
ciety sang “Why Is Sylvia?” by Schubert. 


The Stolen Strad 


XTRACT from _ letter—‘“As we 

walked through the trenches we 
heard the strains of a violin coming 
across No Man’s Land. ‘One of the 
Boches playing on his loot, quietly ob- 
served the captain.’ ” 


Boston Transcript. 
* * * 


They Might 


“What—another charity concert? 
How much are the seats this time?” 

“Front seats a guinea, balcony half a 
guinea, area five shillings and programs 
a shilling.” 

“Oh, well, do you think they would let 
me sit on a program?” 

Tid-Bits. 


* * 


Song of a Slave 


WOULD WE COULD STRAY THiS TORRID 
DAY 
TO SOME QUIET SYLVAN SPOT, 
FAR, FAR AWAY, WHERE THE LAMB. 
KINS PLAY 
AND THE GRAMAPHONES DO NOT. 


Boston Transcript. 











Symphony is Characteristic of 


ade 
fos its Composer—Greta 
‘. Masson Soloist 
va Bruckner propaganda fell into desue- 
ors’ tude during the war, a fact which many 
el were inclined to consider one of the mer- 
- cies of the conflict. To be sure the mis- 
ly sionaries of the much-hounded Austrian 
He composer never effected conversions in 
Te- America that tallied with the fulness of 
» in their zeal. Reams have been written and 
ane. passionate sermons preached in an effort 
feet to convince an indifferent public that it 
was shutting a door upon its own happi- 
un- ness in denying the evangel of these nine 
vent symphonies. More forceful argument 
iam was provided in the shape of orchestral 


the performances prepared in reverence and 
executed in devotion by at least a half 






EINRICH GEBHARD, pianist, was 
born at Soberheim in the Rhenish 
Palatinate, July 25, 1878, and was 
brought to Amer- 

, ica as a young 
boy. Educated in 
the public schools 
and high schools 
of Roxbury, Mass. 
At an early age 
Clayton Johns, the 













sician, heard him 
play, assured his 
arents of the 
ad’s talent, and 
became his teach- 
er, in piano as 
well as harmony. 
Later the boy 
went to Vienna, 
studying with 
thr Leschetizky for 
ti ee and a half years, during which 
me he also studied composition with 
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STRANSKY REVIVES BRUCKNER’S ‘EIGHTH’ 


dozen great conductors in New York 
alone. And yet through the years the 
burden of the tale remained the same. 
The public rejected the law and the 
prophets of Bruckner and the struggle 
availed nought. It listened to the ver- 
bose discourse and then, having given 
thanks that, all was over, went about 
the lesser businesses of life. The decree 
which silenced Strauss in more recent 
times seems, in a paradox, to have oper- 
ated automatically against Bruckner as 
well as his disciple Mahler. 

At last Friday afternoon’s philhar- 
monic Mr. Stransky once more shoul- 
dered the weary burden—shouldered it 
gladly, and in the same supererogatory 
spirit as his predecessors from Thomas 
down to Mahler, Fiedler and Muck. He 
proclaimed the word through the Eighth 
Symphony of his one-time teacher, a 
work heard here about ten years ago 
from the Boston Symphony when Fied- 
ler was its pilot. Heedful of possible 








No. 94 
Heinrich Gebhard 








Richard Heuberger. His debut was made 
in 1900 when he appeared as soloist with 
the Boston Symphony. An important 
influence in Gebhard’s life was his early 
friendship with Charles Martin Loeffler, 
and when the latter’s “Pagan Poem” was 
presented by Dr. Muck, Gebhard was 
chosen to play the piano part. Mr. Geb- 
hard has been heard in recital since his 
debut in all the most important cities of 
the United States as well as soloist with 
the most important orchestras. He has 
given many first performances of import- 
ant works, including Fauré’s Quintet in 
G Minor, Franck’s Piano Quartet and his 
Variations Symphoniques and Strauss’ 
“Burleske” for piano and orchestra. 
Converse dedicated to him his composi- 
tion “Night and Day”. Mr. Gebhard has 
also composed, his works including many 
piano works, a string quartet, sonata for 
piano and violin and numerous others. 
He has taught in Boston for about eight- 
een years, and makes his present home 
in that city. 


consequences he reduced the enormous 
bulk of the symphony by about twenty- 
five minutes. 

There is nothing to be gained by in- 
quiring anew into the phenomenon of 
Anton Bruckner. He is one of the most 
pathetic figures in musical history. His 
achievement is a case of puissant ambi- 
tion and fanatic sincerity thwarted in 
their issue by want of the kindling flame 
of creative inspiration—or rather by 
lack of more than its fitful and intermit- 
tent spark. The Eighth Symphony dem- 
onstrates this, even as it reveals his want 
of an intellectual grasp adequate to 
encompass concision of form and direct- 
ness of utterance. It is turgidly 
scored, it is pretentious, pompous, fear- 
fully repetitive. It has several noble and 
beautiful minutes and hopelessly barren 

uarters of an hour. The Wagnerian 
tinge and the Wagnerian borrowings 
are there. They crowd the first five min- 
utes of the opening movement, they felt 
in Tristanesque chromatics through 
parts of the scherzo and they conduct 
the laboring composer at the last over 
Donner’s rainbow into Wotan’s Wal- 
halla. The slow movement, which opens 
nobly, loses itself in discursive dawd- 
lings. As much of the finale as Mr. 
Stransky played is vacuity itself till 
Bruckner debouches imposingly into the 
“Rheingold.” 

The symphony was well played but is 
it not time to stop this futile dalliance 
with a hopeless cause? Other orchestral 
numbers of the day were Saint-Saéns 
“Danse Macabre” and Berloiz’s “Hun- 
garian March.” Greta Masson, soprano, 
was the soloist singing David’s “Char- 
mant Oiseau.” Richard Hageman’s “At 
the Well,” A. Walter Kramer’s “A Noc- 
turne” and “June” by Mrs. Beach. The 
orchestral dress of Mr. Kramer’s song is 
conspicuously beautiful. me. 3. 





Matzenauer as Soloist 


Margaret Matzenauer so far overcame 
her timidity about German music last 
Sunday afternoon as to sing two Schu- 
mann, a Brahms and a Schubert song as 
well as the “Liebestod” out of “Tristan,” 
at the concert of the Philharmonic in 
Carnegie Hall to the applause of a sold- 
out house. The songs in question were 
the two “Songs of the Bride” from the 
set designated as “Myrthen” by Schu- 
mann, “Ever Lighter Grows My Slum- 
ber” and the “Erlking.” The curse had 
been removed from these numbers 
by H. E. Krehbiel, who turned the 
German of Ruckert, Lingg, Goethe and 
Wagner into some hair-raising English, 
thus properly exorcising any possible 
spell of the Hun and satisfving all the 
patriotic amenities. The contralto sang 
the wondrous lyrics of Schumann and 
Brahms exquisitely, the “Bridal Songs” 
with a tranquil ecstacy none the less fer- 
vent for its outward reserve and in 
lovely mezza-voce; the Brahms with a 
tenderness and a pathos passing words. 
On the other eM there was missed in 
the “Erlking” the thrilling dramatic ac- 
cent and vivid characterization to which 
we have been accustomed. The indis- 
tinctness of Mme. Matzenauer’s enuncia- 
tion proved a disguised blessing in the 
shield it afforded against Mr. Krehbiel’s 
travesties of the original poems. These 
four songs were sung to orchestral ver- 
sions prepared by Leopold Stokowski. 
The wisdom of substituting this for the 
pianoforte accompaniment is open to 
much question. Things of so fragile and 
intimate a nature as the “Bridal Songs” 
and the infinitely wistful “Ever Lighter” 
undergo irretrievable injury transferred 
to the orchestral canvas. 

The “Liebestod” was effective neither 
in vocal delivery nor in largeness of or- 
chestral climax. Mme. Matzenauer, as 
is usual with her when singing music be- 
yond the best compass of her voice, 
scooped in the attack of high tones and 
quite failed to equal in sheer evenness 
and beauty of tonal quality what she had 
achieved in Schumann and Brahms. 

Mr. Stransky furnished admirable 
performances of the “Tristan” prelude, 
the “Nuages” and “Fétes” of Debussy 
and Tchaikowsky’s Fourth Symphony, 
of which many of us are becoming unut- 
terably weary. H. ¥. FP. 





Wee “Prima Donna” Brings Joy to 
Household of Ross David 


Ross David and his wife are rejoicing 
over the birth of a little daughter, on 
Friday, Nov. 14, to their daughter, Har- 
monie, Mrs. Carlyle A. Atherton. Mrs. 
David left New York on Nov. 11, to be 
in Akron with her daughter and is there 
at the present time. Mrs. Atherton and 
the baby daughter, who though not 
christened yet is called “the new prima 
donna” by Mr. David, ‘are doing nicely. 
Mrs. David will return to New York 
next week to resume her teaching with 
Mr. David for the winter. 


YSAYE BRINGS HIS 
PLAYERS TO GOTHAM 


Mischa Elman Is Soloist at 
Concert by Cincinnati 
Symphony Forces 


Eugen Ysaye, Mischa Elman and the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra com- 
prised the triumvirate that ruled Car- 
negie Hall, Thanksgiving night. It was 
the orchestra’s first program in New 
York under Ysaye’s baton, though not its 
first visit, nor yet the first time Ysaye 


has conducted an orchestra in New York. 

Enthusiasm began early and lingered 
late. Elman made his introductory bow 
at about 10 o’clock, an hour when most 
audiences are wending homeward, the 
Brahms D Major concerto having been 
placed, oddly enough, at the very end of 
the program. He was still bobbing and 
bowing, with the lights out, twenty min- 
utes after the Cincinnati players had 
packed up their instruments and de- 
parted. 

Aside from the ovation given the popu- 
lar violinist, interest centered in the per- 
sonality of the conductor, known to most 
of those in the audience primarily as the 
dean of present-day virtuosi of the violin. 
Easy, neither professorial nor given to 
exaggerations of abandon, he played on 
his orchestra as he would on his own in- 
strument, apparently seeking first of all 
to make it sing, and to delineate themes 
with virtuosic, solo-like clarity. 

If he was not always successful, there 
were sufficient indications that the fault 
lay in the material with which he worked. 
Tonally, it was of only fair quality. One 
thought of a great violinist playing upon 
a rather inferior violin. Not that the 
orchestra lagged in responsiveness or 
musicianship. But the sonorities fre- 
quently lacked richness, and the strings 
had not the sensuous lustre one would ex- 
pect, first of all, from a string section 
under the wand of that prestidigitator 
and mastor of string legerdemain, Ysaye. 

For all this, it was essentially an or- 
chestra that sang. Even with its lack of 
tonal warmth, and discounting some 
blemishes and blurs, it played lyrically. 
Themes did not have to struggle for life, 
only to be beaten down by great masses 
of cumulative sound. 

Elman played the Brahms concerto 
with his usual physical restlessness, but 
without the exaggerations and the lach- 
rymose tendencies that many times have 
cheapened his colossal art. Of course, tne 
exigencies of the Brahms work tend to 
exclude tempo tinkering and they do not 
invite to sentimentality. 

The Elman tone did not seem as large 
or as warm as at times it has been, but 
it was happily crystalline, not saccharine. 
It had moments of transcendental appeal. 

The orchestral program opened with 
Goldmark’s_ versicolrous “Sakuntala”’ 
Overture. Franck’s D Minor Symphony 
discolsed some nicely achieved nuances, 
with pretty tonal effects in the woodwinds 
and the horns. There was much that was 
poetical in Ysaye’s treatment of it, but it 
was not without dull moments. 

The violin and viola sections united in 
giving eloquent voice to Ysaye’s own tone 
poem, “Exile.” It suggested Wagner— 
“Tristan” particularly. Rhapsodic in its 
development, the composer has worked it 
to a biting climax, but it is interesting 
more for its use of the violas as basses 
than for beauty of its thematic material. 
It was repeated in answer to insistent 
applause. 








Grainger Work Repeated at Lord Mayor’s 
Request in Norwich, England 


At the festival concert at St. Andrew’s 
Hall at Norwich, England, last month 
Percy Grainger’s “Handel in the Strand” 
scored one of the most conspicuous suc- 
cesses in its many public performances. 
For the occasion Sir Henry Wood and the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra went from Lon- 
don, and it was under this distinguished 
conductor’s baton that the Grainger 
piece was played. So much was it en- 
joyed by the audience that the Lord 
Mayor requested that it be repeated, 
a request was granted by Sir Henry 

ood. 





Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler Plays at Baker 
University 


BALDWIN, KANS., Nov. 14.—The second 
number of the Baker University Artists’ 
Course was given the evening of Nov. 12, 
by Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler. Her pro- 
gram, consisting largely of well known 
compositions, was impressively played, 
with the artist’s characteristic intensity. 
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Besanzoni 
as Carmen 


BESANZONI — 


The new contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company 


makes Victor Records 


Wherever Gabrielle Besanzoni has sung, her wonderful contralto voice 
has instantly captured her audiences. 

A Roman by birth, her early triumphs naturally occurred in Italy, and 
her subsequent appearances in the principal cities of Europe and South 
America have been one continuous series of successes. 

Touching at New York on her way to Cuba and Mexico, she was almost 
immediately engaged by the Metropolitan Opera Company—and also entered 
into a contract with the Victor Company to make records of her voice. 

It was but natural that Besanzoni should choose 
to be associated with the world’s greatest artists who 
make Victor Records, and that in making this choice 
she, too, should have been influenced primarily by the 
absolute faithfulness in which Victor Records reproduce 
the voice. 
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“MARY JORDAN SINGS UNUSUAL PROGRAM 


Overflow Audience Greets the 
Contralto at Her Annual 
New York Recital 


Mary Jordan again exhibited her skill 
ing a program of interest on Fri- 
day evening, Nov. 28, when she gave her 
annual New York recital at Aeolian 
Hall. The house was full and an over- 
audience sat on the stage behind 


in mak 


flow 
the singer. 

An unusual program arrangement 
yshered in first a French group, Four- 
jrain’s new and beautiful “La Chanson 
jes Cloches,” Chabrier’s “La Fileuse” 
from his “Gwendoline,” Ernest Bloch’s 
magnificent “La Vagabonde,” Pierre 
Alin’s fragile “Le Jardin des Bambous” 


and George’s padded “Credo.” The next 
group was marked “old English,” ap- 
parently to indicate that the songs, 
though by modern composers, were in 
that style. Some of them were: Albert 
Spalding’s “Come Hither, Lyttle Childe,” 
John Carpenter’s “Wull Ye Come in 
Early Spring,’ May H. Brahe’s “I 
Passed By Your Window” and Carl 
Deis’s “Come Up, Come in with Stream- 
ers” comprised the group, the Spalding 
song a gem, the Carpenter fascinating 
and the Deis a most effective closing 
song. The Brahe song was so delight- 
fully sung and played that it made an 
instantaneous success; its musical value 
is questionable! As an extra to this 
group Miss Jordan sang “Long, Long 
Ago” with deep feeling and purity of 
tone. 

A folk-song group gave us two lovely 
little Russian pieces sung with finished 


ELIZABETH ROTHWELL 


SOPRANO 


will give her first New York 
recital at Molian Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, Dec. 27th 
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Lascia ch’ic Handel 
Aria 


ianga 

rom ‘“Rinaldo’’ 
M’ha preso alla sua ragna 
Wert thou with me 

Danza, danza, fanciulla gentile 


Durante 
A Night in May Brahms 
During the Rain Brahms 
It was a Dream 
Salome 
Love everlasting 


Paradies 
Bach 


Brahms 
Brahms 
Brahms 


Thy dark eyes to mine 

Charles T. Griffes 
At the Well Richard Hageman 
Now like a Lantern A. Walter Kramer 
Midsummer Night Walter H. Rothwell 
Bacchanal Walter H. Rothwell 


La mer est plus belle Claude Debussy 
La Nymphe de la Source Henri Biisser 
Lettre a4 une Espagnole Raoul Laparra 
Hymne au soleil Alexandre Georges 


PUDAEUUUOOCONAUAANTUSGGEOOANAAOONGOOOUAUONOOOUOOOOOOOONOOOQUCOGOOOUNOOOOOUUOGOGUOOOOOLOUSOONOGOUEOONOOUOEOOOGIUIOONNITE 
WaLTER GOLDE AT THE PIANO 


Steinway Piano 


Management: LONDON CHARLTON, 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


art, two Japanese bits arranged by Ya- 
mada, and H. T. Burleigh’s negro spir- 
itual settings, “My Lord: What a Morn- 
in’!” “Balm in Gilead” and “Hard 
Trials.” Miss Jordan is one of the few 
women who can sing these spirituals; 
she feels them, and can give out their 
rhythm convincingly. She had so much 
applause after them that she added Mr. 
Burleigh’s “Didn’t It Rain?” 

Three notable songs by Amilcare Zan- 
ella, a contemporary Italian, Miss Jor- 
dan interpreted magnificently. They 
had never been heard here before. “Il 
Grillo del Natale,” the first of the set we 
liked best, with “La Gavotte del Mist- 
ero” a close second. The di Nogero “La 
Gitanina” Miss Jordan presented as a 
separate number and in it she accom- 
plished some of her finest work of the 
evening. The music is attractive, the 
poem vivid and in the hands of an artist 
like Miss Jordan it is very moving. 

For her finale the singer went to her 
sisters among America’s composers, 
singing Fay Foster’s “Dusk in June,” 
Harriet Ware’s “Fairy Bark,” Marion 
Bauer’s “The Faun,” Florence Parr 
Gere’s “Yon Devon Maid” and Mary 
Turner Salter’s “Vox Invicta,” five ex- 
cellent songs. Miss Bayer’s song, a set- 
ting of Oscar Wilde’s sensitive poem, is 
one of the finest things she has done to 
date. Modern to the core, it is a perfect 
translation in tone of the poet’s verses 
and is significant as an art-song. This 
and the Gere song were “first time,” the 
Gere song a neat and attractive melodic 
fancy in old style. At the close of the 
concert Fay Foster’s “The Americans 
Come!” was given with fire and spirit 
and aroused the audience to a shout of 
approval just as it did in the days of the 
Great War. 

Miss Jordan’s art has grown since we 
last heard her. She is today a recital 
singer of high rank. She pictures joy 
and sorrow, each with a sure touch find- 
ing appropriate expression for songs in 
all languages. In excellent voice she 
delivered her program with conviction 
and had round after round of applause. 
Only in her upper notes was there at 
times a little uncertainty ,a detail, how- 
ever, in so splendid a recital. 

A new accompanist, Stella Barnard, 
was introduced on this occasion and 
proved herself an artist of distinct at- 
tainments; Miss Jordan shared the ap- 
plause with her. 

A. W. K. 


MME, ALCOCK’S ART 
FINER THAN EVER 


Admired Contralto Commands 
Earnest Praise at 
Her Recital 


Always lovely, the voice of Merle Al- 
cock is to-day richer, warmer, more beau- 
tiful than ever. The admired contralto 
has never, to the recollection of the pres- 
ent writer, sung as delightfully as 
at her Aeolian Hall recital last Monday 


afternoon. Apart from the colorful, ap- 
pealing, soulful vocal organ and an ad- 
mirable taste and varied art of song de- 
livery the artist’s simple charm of 
personality completely conquered the 
hearer. The recital was one of real distinc- 
tion and there was musical worth in 
fully half the songs presented, which is 
a very high percentage these days. 

The program included three religious 
songs of Pergolesi—an “Et Jesum Bene- 
dictum,” “Eia Ergo Advocata Nostra” 
and “Salve Regina’—in which Mrs. Al- 
cock attained a noble and deeply devo- 
tional expression. They are beauti- 
ful music. But it is not hard to see 
how Pergolesi incurred the reproof of 
his generation for treating sacred texts 
in too worldly a vein. These songs, 
which Frederick A. Stock arranged, had 
in this instance their first New York 
hearing. Three excellent lyrics of Sind- 
ing—of which the first “Mother of 
Mercy” is not unworthy of Hugo Wolf 
in his nobler moods—and Grieg’s wonder- 
ful “Princess” and “Good Morning” fol- 
lowed. In the “Princess” Mrs. Alcock 
attained perhaps the highest point of the 
concert. Floridia, Bizet, d’Indy, Lenor- 
mand, Sidney Homer and others fur- 
nished the rest of the list. The accom- 
panist was the great Coenraad Bos. 
The recital was truly an oasis among the 
desert functions of an _ over-supplied 
season. Bm. F. ¥ 





ALBANY, N. Y.—A concert was given 
Nov. 24 at the Congregational Church by 
Gilman Williams, baritone; Edward Hin- 
kleman, violinist, and Harmon Stuart 
Swart, pianist. Mr. Swart also acted as 

accompanist. 








MARY KENT 


CONTRALTO 


Montreal Daily Star, Oct. 7: “Hua-Quee was taken with complete 


Scores on Fall Tour 
Scotti Opera Company 


Reengaged Spring Tour 1920 


success by Miss Mary Kent.” 


Erie Dispatch, Oct. 14: “Mary Kent was charming and sang with 


ease and taste in both operas.” 


Toledo Times, Oct. 24: “Orville Harrold was most satisfying as 
Win-San-Luy, as was Mary Kent as Hua-Quee.” 


Detroit Free Press, Oct. 25: 
charming ease. 


handled.” 


Chicago Tribune, Oct. 27: ‘Mary Kent made all that was possible 


of the part of Hua-Quee.” 


Chicago Herald and Examiner, Oct. 27: “Mary Kent as the nurse 
revealed a contralto voice of rich quality.” 


Pittsburgh Sun, Nov. 1: “Mary Kent sang an effective Hua-Quee. 
Her tone was round and of pleasant timbre.” 


For Recitals—Festivals—Oratorio: Inquire of Management: 


“Miss Kent sang and acted with 
Her voice was deep, full, resonant and admirably 


ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 
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HOME AGAIN—AND, OH! HOW WELCOME!! 


The Chicago Newspapers of November 20 Tell 
How the Most Distinguished of Native Tenors 


EDWARD 


JOHNSO 


Made His First Appearance in Opera in This Country. After Some 
Years of Cardinal Triumph in the Principal Italian Opera-Houses 


W.L. Hubbard, in “The Chicago Tribune”: 
JOHNSON, IN “FEDORA,” WINS RARE TRIUMPH: HALTS OPERA 


“Fedora” came to a full stop last night in its presentation at the Auditorium. Edward Johnson, the Canadian tenor whose successes in 
Italy have been frequently heralded on this side of the ocean, accomplished his debut here in opera last evening by singing Loris, and produced 
the stop. It is the brief romanza which Giordano has written and a bit of flowing melody of appealing beauty. Edward Johnson. had hefe the first 
opportunity the evening had given him to show his voice and his art. He sang simply, with smooth, limpid tone and finished vocal art, 
coupled with finely controlled but potent passion. ; 

The audience listened, suddenly gripped by a moment of beauty; ‘and when it had passed the applause which thundered through the house 
silenced orchestra and stopped the performance then and there. Not until the romanza had been repeated, and even then reluctantly, did the 
hearers permit the opera to proceed. It was a triumph such as few singers have scored in this country ; and as the evening progressed the tenor’s 
work showed that the public had made no mistake in thus welcoming him. : : ; 

He is a singer and artist of rare powers; and his appearances in future roles will be awaited with keenest interest. 


Edward C. Moore, in “The Daily Journal”: 




















JOHNSON SENSATION IN “FEDORA” 


The first big personal sensation of the season was made last night at the Auditorium by Edward Johnson, distinguished tenor, by virtue 
of his initial Chicago appearance. The opera was Giordano’s “Fedora.” Mr. Johnson’s first entrance on the stage at the beginning of the 
second act was accomplished quietly—so quietly that the audience did not realize that a new personage was confronting them. Before very 
long a solo fell to his part—a brief one, but quite enough. The progress of the opera stopped then and there until he had done it over again. 

No one is going to be chauvinistic enough to insist upon the presence of an American in an opera cast merely because he is an American. 
But when a person like this young Canadian—a graduate from musical comedy into Italian study and the Italian operatic stage, thence to 
America—comes with both thrill and elegance in his voice, it is time to cheer. , 

The time arrived last night. Johnson is both great singer and great personality. He has a surpassingly lovely voice—clear, youthful, 
buoyant, with quality and power. When he takes a high note between his teeth and opens it out at you like a tonal umbrella, your spirits 
open out in the same way, 

There is distinction in everything he does. He gives you a thrill with his singing, and he wears evening dress as though he felt accustomed 
to it. The two do not always go together; neither is it by any means invariable that an artist from this side of the ocean can both sing and act. 

It will be a very good thing for the Chicago Opera Association if Johnson is cast forthwith in a great many of the more important Italian 
and French lyric tenor roles. He is due to have a distinguished future. This one role was enough to indicate that. 











Herman Devries, in “The American’: 








JOHNSON TAKES HONORS IN “FEDORA” 


Your chronicler, being confronted with the amazement of a tremendous fact in last night’s performance must, perforce, mention Edward 
Johnson before any other feature. . 

This new and astonishing tenor sang his aria of the second act with such beautiful suavity of tone, such ease of production and such 
thrilling warmth that at its close he was given one of the greatest ovations I have ever witnessed. 

In the entire house, not a hand lay idle. For a.full minute applause such as one seldom hears fairly thundered to the roof until the tenor 
was obliged to repeat the aria. Even if the rule of last year forbidding encores had been in force, it would have been broken by the insistent 
demand of an audience beside itself with delight. ; 

Mr. Johnson resang the aria, and if the first applause was thunderous, the second acclaim appeared to storm the very walls of the Auditorium. 








Besides possessing a voice of matchless beauty, Mr. Johnson is the actor to his fingers’ ends. If the day ever comes when he wishes to | 


abandon singing—and I hope this will not occur for many years—his rank would be as exalted as is his musicianship. 


Henriette Weber, in “The Herald-Examiner”: 


NEW OPERA IDOL APPEARS: EDWARD JOHNSON, AMERICAN TENOR, HITS THE BELL 


It was a great night at the opera! Edward Johnson, a straightforward, thoroughgoing American, looking like a real man and singing like 
one, came on the Auditorium stage last night, and with the closing note of his first song won from the audience that unanimous, deafening 
applause that comes only in response to a great achievement. : . 

He repeated his solo, and from then on held the audience right in his hand. His performance throughout “Fedora” was intensely dramatic 
and vocally beautiful. It was some of the best singing ever heard on the stage at the Auditorium, and placed a new idol on the operatic pedestal. 














Karleton Hackett, in “The Evening Post”: 





EDWARD JOHNSON HEARD IN “FEDORA” 


Edward Johnson made an immediate and anticipated success. He has had a long career on the Italian stage, where he translated his 
name into Edoardo di Giovanni ; but, now that he has returned to this country, he has resumed his original patronymic. He is still a slender 
man, built on clean-cut American lines, who can wear a dress-suit as though he were accustomed to it, and he had one that was a triumph of the 
tailor’s ‘en His voice is pure in quality, with a most grateful absence of tremolo, a true tenor voice, though not quite so resonant as 
expected. 

He sang the romance with great feeling, and received such vigorous applause from the public that he had to repeat it. . . . Mr. Johnson 
made it very effective. ; 

_ Mr. Johnson is a singing-actor ; and he played his part with such dramatic power as established him at once as a personality on our stage. 
His next appearance will be awaited with keen anticipation ; for he is of a different quality from any tenor of the Italian school we have had here. 
We have needed a singing-actor for the Italian roles and it looks as though Mr. Campanini had found just the man. 


Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 West 34th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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FLONZALEYS BRING FORWARD NEW WORK 


Albert le Guilliard’s Quartet, 
However, Fails to Betoken 
a True Creator 


An obliging but sadly ingenuous pro- 
ram note dispensed at the season’s 
frst Flonzaley ceremony in Aeolian 
Hall, Tuesday evening of last week, 
admonished the prospective listener 
that Albert le Guilliard’s Quartet, 
Op. 5, was “probably the most important 
contribution to the chamber music 
literature of recent times in France.” 
The author of this momentous _state- 
ment was left unidentified. Like Sir 
Joseph Porter, he “meant well, but he 
4idn't know.” Or if he did, he must 
entertain some singular artistic notions. 
le Guilliard, at all events, is a very 
new and very strange name to the 
penighted on this side of the water. 
The sententious annotator omitted all 
information of a biographical nature in 
, manner inviting question as_ to 
whether this newest wonder might not 
pelong to the category of remote, 
elusive and invalided youths, of whom 
the Dvorsky, vegetating at San Sebas- 
tian, is today the most conspicious ex- 
ample. He did, however, __ volunteer 
that “the work shows a brilliancy of 
color, a richness of invention, a mastery 


of workmanship to be found only in the 
compositions of a Debussy or a Ravel.” 
Supplementary statements pronounced 
the composition “rhapsodic in charac- 
ter,” “constructed largely on themes 
built on or derived from folk-lore ma- 
terial,” “a strong Spanish flavor at 
times noticeable.” And it was all very, 
very new, having been played for the 
first time only last spring by the 
“Poulet Quartet.” 

Fortified with these assorted intima- 
tions of great promise, the audience was 
liberal with the golden silence of its 
attention. What it got in return was a 
sour composite of harmonic Gallicisms 
out of the Debussyan kitchen, thematic 
banalities d@ la Saint-Saéns, a great deal 
of raucous and ill-jointed polyphony, 
interminable boisterousness and rhyth- 
mic conflict, and considerable ugly ex- 
perimentation in simultaneous solo 
effects. Saint-Saéns stewed in the 
Prokofieff kettle, with a few lumps of 
“Tosca,” “Bohéme” and ‘“Meistersing- 
er” and a peppering of Ravel. After 
half an hour or more it had played it- 
self to a finish and gotten nowhere. 

Of course the Flonzaleys did it mag- 
nificently. But far more to the taste 
of the audience was Haydn’s glorious 
D Major Quartet—with its exalted 
largo cantabile—and Smetana’s “From 
My Life” Quartet, each movement of 
which contains enough melody, color and 
original invention to equip an army of 
Guilliards for a century. um. F. F. 





STRIKING PROGRAM WELL 
SUNG BY MR. HARRIS 


Tenor Includes Five Schubert Songs In 
His Annual New York Recital Program 


George Harris began his annual New 
York recital at Aeolian Hall Friday af- 
ternoon, Nov. 21, with five songs of 
Schubert, in his own English transla- 
tions. Four of these five are immortal 
mastersongs—“By the Sea,” “The 
Trout,’ “Night and Dreams,” “The 
Counterpart”—and the last, “Laughing 
and Weeping,” is of great charm. All 
of them fell like blessings from heaven 
upon ears wearied to death of the drivel 
dinned into them these past two years 
by countless recitalists devoid of artistic 
initiative and enterprise. The tenor 
sang them with intelligence, understand- 
ing and admirable interpretative con- 
ception, hampered in his accomplishment, 
however, by vocal restrictions. None the 
less the Schubert music was an abiding 
joy. Ethel Cave Cole, Mr. Harris’ ac- 
companist, seconded him most ably, par- 
ticularly in such a song as the “Doppel- 
ginger,” playing those portentous fate- 
haunted chords with splendid breadth 
and with tragic impressiveness. 

Russian songs by Glinka, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Dargomijsky and Moussorgs- 
ky followed—songs in which Mr. Harris 
always excels—and then French matters 
by Saint-Saéns and Georges Hue (whose 
present vogue is as inexplicable as that 
of Fourdrain). An interesting setting of 
“In Flanders Field” by Josef Hofmann, 
two new lyrics by David Gregory Ma- 
son and some English folksongs complet- 
ed the program. 





Sundelius Soloist with Hoxie at First of 
Philadelphia Series 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 24.—Albert N. 
Hoxie had a large co-operative audience 
at the Academy of Music on Thursday 
evening, when he appeared in the dual 
role of leading a symphony orchestra 
an attractive program and also elicit- 
Ing song from fully 2000 persons. The 
concert was the first of the University 

xtension series on behalf of the singing 
movement to be held in the Academy. 

arie Sundelius, admired here for her 
contributions to the Metropolitan Opera 
Companys’ performances, submitted an 
aria from “Louise? and a group of 
songs, She was at her best in a Swedish 
Song, “Love in Springtime.” Nicholas 
pouty s polished art was manifested in 
he Aubade from “Le Roi d’Ys,” Vidal’s 


—— 


“New Springtime,” Ronald’s “Down in 
the Forest” and Schneider’s “April 
Rain.” John K. Witzemann, violinist also 
played. The piano accompanists were 
Lena Blanche Jones and Claude Gotthelf. 


Ashley Ropps 
Returning to 
Concert Field 


Ashley Ropps, New York Baritone 


* An American singer, who has been 
heard in many concerts in recent years, 
is returning to the field this season in the 
person of Ashley Ropps, baritone of New 
York. With the entrance of America 
into the war Mr. Ropps entered into an 
industrial position. His singing was not 
entirely put aside, for he gave of his 
services to worthy organizations in pub- 
lic meetings and drives to stimulate the 
raising of funds and the quickening of 
enthusiasm among the men of our army. 
But of professional appearances as a con- 
cert singer there was a complete ces- 
sation. 
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Mr. Ropps now returns with the feel- 
ing of having done his share and with 
new enthusiasm for his profession. He 
has been heard widely in the East and 
the South, in recitals, concerts and in 
oratorio performances. Optimistically 
he views the future of our country’s mu- 
sic. To a MUSICAL AMERICA man he said 
recently in a conversation on this sub- 
ject: “A great day has dawned for 
music made in America by Americans. 
And I feel that a preference, and a 


’ marked one, is being shown for songs in 


English. To my mind the German songs 
are indefinitely shelved; only a small per- 
centage of an audience understands 
French or Italian. So there is no need 
of singing too much that is foreign. We 
see a strong wave of ballads all over the 
country, concert singers singing them 
and people playing and singing them in 
their homes. There is hope in this, I feel, 
for the ballad is replacing vulgar rag- 
time in the home and as it does the popu- 
lar song-writer will have to raise the 
standard of his output or lose his hold 
on the public. John McCormack and 
others have done a great deal to make 
the ballad popular, and in doing so have 
made the American public realize that 
there is something far better in a simple 
sincere song of sentiment than in the 
over-developed rhythmic convolutions of 
ragtime and ‘jazz’.” 





Dr. Boris Dunev of Montreal Is Married 


MONTREAL, CAN., Nov. 28.—An import- 
ant event, socially and musically, took 
place here Nov. 9 when Dr. Boris Dunev, 
the pianist and teacher, married Willa 
Weitzer, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Weitzer of Montreal. Practically every 
person of any prominence in musical and 
professional circles was present at the 
reception; and, judging from the literal 
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sheaf of congratulatory telegrams which 
poured in on the bride and groom all 
day long, almost every well known artist 
sent hearty wishes. 
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KREISLER WELCOMED 
IN LAWRENCE, MASS. 





Violinist Wins Ovation on Return to Re- 
cital Field—Monteux Forces 
in Concert 


LAWRENCE, MAss., Nov. 26.—The an- 
ticipated concert by Fritz Kreisler took 
place at the Colonial Theatre, Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 23, before a huge audi- 
ence. Kreisler was cordially greeted 
when he came on the platform and it 
seemed that the applause i:icreased in 
intensity after each number. 

Mr. Kreisler played with his old-time 
wizardry, showing no trace of mental or 
physical strain. He opened his program 
with the Vivaldi Concerto in A Major 
and followed it by Viotti’s in A Minor. 
While he was generously applauded 
after these classics, the greatest out- 
bursts came after his own compositions, 
played with his own inimitable charm, 
particularly his “Tambourin Chinois,” 
“La Gitana,” and “Cavrice Viennois.” 
The large audience was loath to leave 
the theatre and succeeded in getting a 
double encore at the close. The artist 
several times broke his rule against en- 
cores during his main program. The 
event was under the local management 
of R. E. Sault. 

The _ Boston 
Pierre Monteux, conductor, gave a con- 
cert on the evening of Nov. 23 at the 
Academy of Music, Haverhill, also under 
Mr. Sault’s management. Raymond 
Havens, the gifted young pianist, ap- 


peared as soloist and gave a highly in- 
teresting interpretation of Rubinstein’s 
Concerto in D Minor. A large delega- 
tion of Lawrence musicians and music- 
lovers attended the event. 

The Chadwick Club, at its regular 
monthly meeting and musicale, held Nov. 
24, at the home of Mrs. M. Smith, East 
street, Methuen, paid a tribute to the 
memory of the late Major Henry L. 
Higginson, founder of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Mrs. M. A. Sullivan 
had charge of the program. 

The Boston Symphony played before 
a crowded house on Nov. 25, at the 
Strand Theater in Lowell. The High- 
land Club sponsored the event, which 
was the first of its two concerts in that 
city this season. L. M. 





ROSEN AND ROBINSON 
APPEAR IN ST. PAUL 


Violinist Is Soloist with Minneapolis 
Forces—Pianist Assisted by 
Mildred Langtry 


St. Paunt, MINN., Nov. 21.—Two 
artists new to St. Paul have been re- 
ceived during the week with enthusiastic 
appreciation. They are Max Rosen, 
violinist, and Carol Robinson, pianist, 


Symphony Orchestra, the former appearing as soloist with the 


“Mianeapolis Symphony Orchestra, the 


latter in recital. 

Mr. Rosen’s playing of Lalo’s Sym- 
phonie Espagnole won a demonstration 
from the audience. Mr. Rosen added to 


his programmed number a Tarantelle by 
Auer and a Caprice by Sarasate. The 
orchestral numbers were  Scriabine’s 
Symphony No. 2, in C Minor, Op. 29, 
and Wagner’s Prelude and “Isolde’s 
Love-Death” from “Tristan,” the latter 
played superbly. There was warm ap- 
plause for the performance of the sym- 
phony. 

Carol Robinson’s recital was a pro- 
nounced success. His artistry and 
pearly tone were displayed in interlac- 
ing Brahms’ Romance, and Capriccio, 
three Chopin numbers, two Bortkiewicz 


Etudes, MacDowell’s “ Winter’ and 
“Br’er Rabbitt,” the Schumann-Liszt 
“Widmung” and _  Liszt’s Fourteenth 


Rhapsody. Mildred Langtry, contralto, 
sang with charming grace and agree- 
able vocal competence numbers’ by 
Tremisot, Rhys-Herbert, Holmes, Four- 


drain, Grant-Schaefer. 
mann was at the piano. 





Harriet Ware and John Barnes Wells 
Touring in Recital 


Harriet Ware, pianist and composer, 
has opened her season with many suc- 
She was cordially 
received both as soloist and accom- 
panist with John Barnes Wells, tenor, 
in Morgantown, W. Va., Oct. 30, Cleve- 
land, O., Nov. 4, Warren, O., Nov. 5, and 
Miss Ware is 
scheduled for many appearances in New 
York and nearby cities during the month 
of December and will make a Southern 


cessful appearances. 


Massillon, O., Nov. 6. 


tour in January. 


Katherine Hoff- 
The singer was 
warmly applauded. Pr. k. U. Be 








ARCHIE BELL in the Cleveland News, 
Nov. 21, 1919. 


OUNG Mr. Seidel again demon- 
strated his right to rank among the 

foremost violinists of the day. He re- 
ceived the demonstration that he de- 
served and eight or nine times bowed 
his thanks to the audience, declining to 
respond to the wished-for encore. 

Mendelssohn’s concerto is the vir- 
tuoso’s delight, as it gives him the op- 
portunity to do all the things that the 
violinist likes to do and is an exceeding- 
ly grateful number for the performer. 
As, perhaps, we did not hear it before 
(at his previous visit here he played the 
rousing big Tschaikowsky concerto) 
| there was the haunting, singing tone of 
the violin in the Andante movement that 
we do not hear from the instrument, save 
when Fritz Kreisler holds the bow. 

Seidel ran the gamut of emotions, not 
as one might expect from a boy of 
promise, but from a mature artist whose 
intensity is not an affectation for the 
audience, but a reality and accepted as 
such. Here is fire, rhythmic force, mas- 
culinity, poetry, tone as clear as the 
touch of a diamond point. 


Witson G. SMITH in the Cleveland 
Press, Nov. 21, 1919. 


HE outstanding marvel. of the con- 

cert was the wizardly performance 
of the Mendelssohn violin concert by 
Seidel. I confess that before hearing it 
I was afraid that—judging by this little 
marvel’s passionate emotionalism dis- 
played in the Tschaikowsky concerto, 
played at a former appearance—it would 
be superemotionalized and torn to tat- 
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ters, but a more balanced, se!f-controlled 
and brilliant rendition has never oc- 
curred in these precincts. 

It had the charm of opulent tone, im- 
peccable technic, and mental and emo- 
tional concept that betokened a master— 
even though he has but just passed the 
Rubicon of twenty years. 

So when one considers the marvel of 
it all it is but to repeat the time-worn 
aphorism—artistic wonders never cease. 

To possess all the essentials of dis- 
tinguished artistry, as does this young 
Seidel, is but to refer again to one of 
the outstanding personalities of a gener- 
ation. Such a one lives in the adulation 
and esteem of his time and becomes the 
legendary hero of posterity. Paganini, 
Wieniawski, Joachim, Sarasate, Vieux- 
temps are a few of the famous ones 





about whom tales of artistic prowess 
cling. ; 

When the history of the present day 
is written you will find the name of 
young Seidel—like Abou Ben Adhem— 
leading most of his contemporaries. 


JAMES H. Rocers in Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, Nov. 21, 1919. 


HE soloist was Toscha Seidel, the 

Russian violinist. He played the 
Mendelssohn concerto, and achieved a 
success that may fairly be described as 
colossal. 

How many times he was recalled to 
the stage, we do not know. <A dozen 
times, perhaps, maybe more, and not 
until he indicated by an expressive ges- 
ture that an encore was not to be forth- 
coming, did the tempests of applause 
subside. 

There was good reason for all this 
enthusiasm, for young Mr. Seidel played 
superbly. Not only was his interpreta- 
tion of the concerto masterly, but it bore 
the sign manual of finished artistry. Mr. 
Seidel can make us sit up, no doubt 
about that; but he can also play with a 
repose that we had hardly looked for, 
and with a winning charm that makes 
his playing of expressive melodies a 
rare delight. 

His lovely cantabile in the andante 
was a dream of beauty. And by the 
way, this Mendelssohn concerto wears 
its crown of years bravely. No violin 
concerto has been played so often, yet it 
is still good to hear. 

Or is it Mr. Seidel’s playing of it that 
leads to this reflection? Well, it may 
be partly that. 
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Moiseiwitsch Proves a Pianist 
of Distinctive Gifts at His Debut 


Young Russian Virtuoso, Who Comes to Us from London, 
Discloses Many Admirable Qualities—Plays a Long, For- 
midable Program, Winning Storms of Applause 


N London the name of Benno Moisei- 
I witsch has been one to conjure with. 
The young Russian pianist’s career is 
almost wholly English made, his solidly 
grounded favor of some years’ standing. 
His American exploiters have not fallen 
into the usual error of proclaiming his 
greatness from the housetops in advance 
of the event, and his fortunes here will 
be much favored by this modesty and dis- 
cretion. That these fortunes should 
prove fair was indicated very decidedly 
at his first New York recital in Carnegie 
Hall last Saturday afternoon. Mr. Moi- 
seiwitsch found hearty acceptance at 
once, and this from a large audience of 
cultivated listeners that included about 
every pianist, resident or visiting, of 
Manhattan and its environs who could 
take the afternoon off. The progress of 
the recital showed no lessening favor, 
and the charge of the female brigade to 
the stage rim occurred in the approved 
strength of mass formation about 5 
yelock, though the newcomer had been 
at the keyboard almost continuously since 
just after half-past two. 

Mr. Moiseiwitsch played a program of 

reposterous length. In its original con- 
stitution it was even longer. A Chopin 
nocturne as well as a couple of etudes 
and the F Minor Fantasie had been sac- 
rificed in the process of reducing the en- 
tertainment to something like human pro- 
portions, but at that Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s 


liberality was appalling. Had not Car- 
negie Hall been needed for an evening 
concert, the audience would probably 
have found a Beethoven sonata and 
I'ranck’s “Prelude, Chorale and Fugue” 
added to its overflowing joys. One thing 
is certain—none but a pianist of indubit- 
able distinction could have preserved the 
good graces of a New York gathering 
through such an ordeal. 

This program pointedly shunned the 
classical, though it opened with the 
source and fountain head of all modern 
music, Bach’s “Chromatic Fantasie.” 
Liszt’s B Minor Sonata, Schumann’s 
“Carnival,” Brahms’s A Major Inter- 
mezzo and the Paganini Variations, 
Chopin’s ‘“Barcarolle’ and B Minor 
Scherzo and the Liszt transcription of 
Chopin’s song “My Delights” were the 
other listed items of the provident feast. 
How many extras came at the end the 
present writer does not presume to say. 

Like Jascha Heifetz, whom in appear- 
ance he somewhat recalls, young Moisei- 
witsch instantly predisposes his hearers 
in his favor. Personable, dignified in 
bearing, free from the taint of manner- 
ism and patently serious and reverent in 
envisaging his art, he commands imme- 
diate sympathy and sustains it even 
where phases of his playing leave room 
for disagreement. His début disclosed 
him an excellent pianist, though by no 
means an unmatched one. Saving com- 
parisons, he is surpassed in many essen- 
tials by several of the younger people 
now before us. He is not a big or a com- 


manding figure despite some exquisite 
traits, or the propounder of momentously 
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eloquent and soul-searching messages. 
His ideal lies elsewhere than in the grand 
manner or flamingly emotional commun- 
ication. He is a miniaturist of unfail- 
ing taste; his domain overlaps here and 
there the spkere of De Pachmann’s sover- 
eignty. <A pity that he could not have 
been heard in a smaller hall. 

Herewith is cheerfully submitted a 
catalog of Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s qualities: 
To an oftimes surpassing technique—es- 
pecially as revealed in dexterous finger- 
play—he adds a tone small in volume, 
beautiful in cantilena but brittle and 
even metallic in passages of vigor. 
Master of the varieties of touch, in the 
skilful usage of which lies one of his 
sovereign traits, he excels particularly 
in staccato. The sheer musical charm 
he imparts to this few pianists to-day 
can equal. Lacking power and breadth 
he has nevertheless planned his dynamic 
scale with a tact that lends an illusion 
of great variety and has cultivated a 
pianissimo almost as ravishing in its 
subtly spun and persuasive beauty, as 
the immortal Vladimir’s. A_ signal 
clarity in passage work loses itself only 
at such moments as Mr. Moiseiwitsch 
yields to a disconcerting mania for speed 
at the expense of the design and emo- 
tional nature of the music. This velocity 
was too often apparent. It marred 
parts of his Bach, his Liszt, his Schu- 
mann—particularly Liszt. On the other 
hand his performance of polyphonic 
music shows rare perception of relation- 
ships and careful adjustments. These 
things he demonstrated effectually in 
Bach. 

But Mr. Moiseiwitsch is neither sug- 
gestively poetic nor imaginative. He 
treated the miraculous recitative in the 
“Chromatic Fantasie’ with no more 
emotional grasp than if it had been a 
piece of decorative figuration. The vast 
implications of the B Minor Sonata he 
waved aside. The lyrical themes were 
complaisantly gracious, but the whole 
reading diminutive in scale and effect. 
In most- of the “Carnival’’—which, like 
the sonata, was much the worse for 
spurts of haste—one awaited vainly the 
inherent caprice, fancy and imagination. 
The Brahms variations—Mr. Moisei- 
witsch commingled parts of the first and 
second books—hardly delivered up the 
full sum of their meaning. Yet there 
was much capital piano playing here. 
Chopin suffered from the defects of the 
player’s qualities. Neither the “Barca- 
rolle’ nor the Scherzo carried essential 
conviction. The “Chant Polonais” was 
better tailored to his measure. 

Mr. Moiseiwitsch earned stormy ap- 
plause. He will be truly welcome here 
for what he is, even without unseating 
any established princes of the e., 





SASCHA JACOBSEN PLAYS 
WITH DAMROSCH FORCES 





Gifted American Violinist Wins Fresh 
Favor at New York Symphony 
Orchestra Concert 


Sascha Jacobsen’s increasing violinistic 
stature was again revealed at the third 
Sunday afternoon subscription concert of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra. If 
not otherwise especially distinguished 
the program was agreeable and_ well 
played. Mr. Damrosch led his musicians 
through a precise and lively projection of 
Mozart’s “Jupiter” Symphony. 

Young Jacobsen, a shining example of 
the American-trained artist, played 
Lalo’s increasingly popular “Symphonie 
Espagnole” with refinement of tone, 
rhythmic surety and marked technical 
gifts. The orchestral background at 
times resolved itself too modestly into a 
mere accompaniment. Mr. Jacobsen’s 
tone would have survived, and would have 
been enriched by, sturdier emphasis of 
supplementary and competitive voices. 
The young artist was at his best in the 
rondo, where the scoring is the fullest. 

Other numbers were the old Damrosch 
warhorse, the “Lohengrin” prelude, and 
Franck’s symphonic poem, “Le Chasseur 
Maudit,” heard earlier in the season. 
Written when the composer had turned | 
sixty, it is descriptive music of a type 
that is meaningless without its book-o’- 
the-words, and Franck was out of his ele- 
ment in this music. 





Ravinia Season To Be One Week Longer 
Than in Former Years 


The season of opera at Ravinia Park 
is to be’ one week longer during the 
coming year, according to the announce- 
ment of Louis E. Eckstein, manager of 
the Ravinia productions, who was in 
New York last week at his offices in 
Aeolian Hall. The Ravinia season will 
open on June 26, continuing to Sept. 6. 
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YOUTHFUL MEZZO IS 
LAUDED IN RECITAL 


Harriet McConnell’8 Recital 
Program Found Rich 
in Promise 


A recital rich in promise was that 
given by Harriet McConnell at Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of Thanksgiving, 
Nov. 27. Miss McConnell has sung in 
various parts of this country and Can- 


ada on tour with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra and in recital, but as 
far as New York was concerned it was 
a recital début. 

She set herself the task of a program 
far more taxing and far more worth 
while than the singing fraternity elects 
as a rule. And she accomplished it with 
fine results. Miss McConnell is still 
very young, in her early twenties. At 
her age most singers are less than em- 
bryonic. But she has already matured 
to a point where her singing gives great 
pleasure and her artistic intentions meet 
with the approval of discriminating lis- 
teners. The voice itself is a large one, 
generally. well controlled and produced; 
it is a mezzo, rather than a contralto, 
though her range includes low tones. 
With the years to come we feel, how- 
ever, that she will find herself more at 
home as a high mezzo soprano; and we 
would not be at all surprised were her 
place on the operatic stage, for there is 
a decidedly operatic timbre in the voice 
and she has loads of temperament. 

Her program began with MHandel’s 
“Ah! Mio Cor” and Marcello’s “Il mio 
bel foco,” followed by a group of French 





songs, all unfamiliar and _ interesting, 
Francmesnil’s “Le Miroir,” Samuel 
Rousseau’s “Oubli” and Cui’s “Deux 


Etoiles.” It closed with Mana-Zucca’s 
‘“Rachem,” sung in Yiddish and vigor- 
ously applauded. Then came a group of 
no less than seven American songs, 
Samuel Gardner’s deeply felt “Ye Who 
Have Yearned Alone,” Rhéa Silberta’s 
charming “The Message,” Gilberté’s de- 


lightful “An Evening Song,” which was 
so much applauded that it was repeated, 
Warford’s vividly dramatic “Pieta,” H. 
T. Burleigh’s exquisite “In Summer,” 
Kramer’s “Now Like a Lantern” and a 
buoyantly effective and bright new song 
by Karolyn Wells Bassett called “Take 
Joy Home.” 

A Franco-Italian group brought Buzzi- 
Peccia’s lovely “Al cader de la Sera,” 
Sibella’s “Pagina d’Album,” Chausson’s 
“Le Temps des Lilas,” affectingly sung, 
and Poldowski’s clever Serenade. To 
close her program Miss McConnell went 
to the great lieder masters and wound 
up the evening’s doings in a blaze of 
glory. It is difficult to surpass Brahms’s 
“Ah! Death How Still,” Franz’s “Drift- 
ing” (Mondfahrt), Hugo Wolf’s “To 
Rest,” and Grieg’s “Thanks for Thy 
Hand” as a_ substantial, musically 
worth-while quartet of songs. Singing 
them in good English versions, Miss 
McConnell had as much success in them 
as anything that she sang. The pro- 
gram was long and with the exception 
of the few songs on her list which she 
repeated she added only one extra, this 
at the close being Mana-Zucca’s humor- 
ous “The Big Brown Bear.” 

The audience was large and gave Miss 
McConnell frequent manifestations of 
its pleasure in her fine voice, her mu- 
sical feeling and her dramatic sense. 
Her diction was generally good, best of 
all in Italian. 

Francis Moore played the accompani- 
ments with real mastery. A. W. K. 





Emma Roberts Engaged for Four “Mes- 
siah” Performances 


Emma Roberts has been engaged to 
sing the contralto part in four different 
performances of “The Messiah” in De- 
cember and January. The first will fall 
on Dec. 28, when she sings with the Men- 
delssohn Choir of Greensburg, Pa. The 
following night Miss Roberts will sing in 
the forty-first annual performance of the 
Handel work by the Schubert Oratorio 
Society of Newark, N. J. The next night 
Miss Roberts takes part in the New York 
Oratorio Society’s gala performance. On 
Jan. 26 the fourth performance will be 
with the Reading Choral Society of Read- 
ing, Pa. 
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BODANZKY ‘REVIVES’ 
‘RHENISH’ SYMPHONY 


Sechumann’s Noble Score Is 
Gladly Heard—Harold 
Bauer the Soloist 


Schumann’s “Rhenish” Symphony, 
which local conductors have _ treated 
shabbily in the past five years, under- 
went a kind of revival last week at the 


Tuesday afternoon and Wednesday eve- 
ning concerts of the New Symphony 
Orchestra in Carnegie Hall. This 
neglect is not easily explained. The E 
Flat Symphony is a ravishing work, and 
if a composer with a greater sensitive- 
ness to the subtleties of scoring would 
have made more of some of its loftiest 
flights it remains a peerless outpour- 
ing of lyrical rapture, whether taken in 
the programmatic sense or otherwise. 
The solemnities of the “Cathedral” 
movement would be no less searching 
were that noble page accepted as the 
embodiment of a sheer abstraction. And 
in any connection the sweep of the open- 
ing allegro lends wings to the dullest 
imagination. Mr. Bodanzky’s reading 
of the work was consistent in its feeling 
for the continuity of pure instrumental 
song. Yet, hampered by the crudities of 
the orchestra, he was unable at all times 
to realize his best intentions. 

The concert began with  Liszt’s 
“Orpheus,” which, while it has not the 
merit or variety of the more vopular 
symphonic poems, contains a number of 
transportingly lovely passages. It was 
not ineffectively done. Between Liszt 
and Schumann, Harold Bauer played 
Beethoven’s “Emperor” Concerto for 
the most part superbly. 

a. F. P. 


MISS HINKLE SINGS 
WITH WONTED ART 


Large Audience Enthusiastic 
at Favorite Soprano’s 
Recital 


Florence Hinkle gave a recital in 
Aeolian Hall on Monday afternoon, Nov. 
24. The admired soprano was heard by 
a large audience of lavish enthusiasm. 
It is pleasing to chronicle that her love- 
ly voice was in better shape than last 
winter—and this though she seemed to 


suffer from a slight cold. Yet it has lost 
something of the silvered ring that it 
used to have and seems heavier and 
somewhat thickened. This change has 
not affected her art, however, or the 
taste that pervades her singing. 

It must be a source of regret to her 
admirers that greater discrimination was 
not exercised in the choice of her pro- 
gram. This began pleasingly with Han- 
del’s “Angels ever Bright and Fair” and 
a set of “Four Airs in the Old Style” by 
the Italian Stefano Donaudy. These 
are melodious, shallow and unforced. 
The influence of an “old style” was not 
particularly apparent unless “old style” 
signifies an absence of sophistry and ex- 
aggeration. However, they seemed es- 
sentially unimportant. Liszt’s “O 
Quand je dors” provided the one master- 
song of the day. After that triviality 
and insignificance ran riot. The other 
composers represented included the ab- 
surdly overdone Fourdrain, Pierre Alin, 
Orsini, Treharne, Mrs. Beach, Cyril 
Scott, Katherine Clarke, Frederick Rocke 
and Campbell-Tipton. 

Francis Moore was the acocupaniat. 














BUENOS AIRES.—An overflow audience 
met recently at the Salon Teatro to hear 
Maurice Dumesnil, the pianist. 7 
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pWARD JOHNSON, American tenor, 
has just duplicated in Chicago his 
euecesses in Italy, where for ten years 


he sang leading roles. 
Mr. Johnson was born in the Province 
+ Ontario, in Canada. He began his 
ia by singing in oratorio at various 
festival in the eastern United States 
ol also in concert. His success in New 
York in these fields and in operetta was 
® ister so marked that he went to Italy to 
A indy for a still wider field. When “Par- 
® fal” was first sung at La Scala he cre- 
sted the name part, as well as the lead- 
s role in many of Puccini’s operas, 
nf bly “The Girl of the Golden West” 


——_— 








‘he future recitals. 





Edward Johnson Duplicates in 


Chicago His Italian Successes 
gL ae ey ne 


and the new trilogy. In Pizetti’s 
“Phédre” and in ontemezzi’s “La 
Nave,” the new Italian operas, he was 
acclaimed by both the Italian public and 
the critics. Mr. Johnson achieved his 
official Chicago success in “Fedora.” In 
Paris also he has achieved a marked suc- 
cess as Pelléas among other roles. 

The tenor is now singing with the Chi- 
cago Opera “Association, but he will also 
be heard later in concert. 





Florence Haenle Plays with Philadelphia 
Club 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Dec. 1.—One of the 
soloists of the concert given recently by 
the Matinée Musical Club in the Bellevue- 


Riccardo 


Stracciarl 
W orld-Famous 


Baritone 





ANOTHER CONCERT 
TRIUMPH! 


Toronto, November |, 1919 


“The first musical was a pronounced success, and if the others main- 
tain the standard set, the musical public may attend with confidence 
The colcerts served to introduce to the city a 
splendid baritone, who may be said to be firmly established here. 
Mr. Stracciari is a member of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, and 


ee is only just commencing to court a larger public on the continent, 


3 which he will undoubtedly find. 
baritone. 


He is the possessor of a magnificent 
It is a big voice, so big that one almost expects at first to 


| find it heavy, but the artist soon proves that he can secure perfect 


with rich color. 


effects in songs calling for the most delicate treatment. 
of Mr. Stracciari’s baritone is unusually pleasing, velvety and filled 
He sings the melodious Neapolitan Folk Songs 


The quality 


S gorgeously, and he was very generous wiih them on Saturday, giving 


0 two encores in addition to those on the program. 
matic intensity in his first group of songs, and in addition to having 
the full flowing emotional qualities of the Italian school, he also dis- 
It was exhibited in 


plays a nice sense of humor. 


He exhibited dra- 


‘Bon Jour Szuon’ 


Y (Delibes) as well as ir ‘Largo al Factotum’ from Barbirie di Siviglo 


artist exhibited. 
Mr. 
‘patter’ songs.’’ 


eg | 








It was in the Rossini number that one saw the artistic skill of the 
Few singers with voices naturally as sonorous as 
Stracciari could have got as much out of the greatest of all 
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Stratford was Florence Haenle, violinist, 
who was heard in solo numbers and in the 
quartet which gave H. Alexander Mat- 
thew’s “Romance” in B, the other mem- 
bers being Dorothy Johnstone Baseler, 
harpist; Bertrand Austin, ’cellist, and 
Mrs. Edward P. Linch, organist. Miss 
Haenle was also cordially received in a 
group of numbers by Suk, Rubinstein and 
Albeniz at the musicale given in the 
North Darby High School recently. Her 
list of appearances for the near future 
is a long one. She is scheduled for 
twenty concerts in and near Philadelphia 
before Christmas and twenty-two appear- 
ances are booked for the beginning of the 
new year. 


QUARTET OF ARTISTS 
HEARD IN MEMPHIS 


Althouse, Alda, Hackett and 
Lhévinne, Recitalists of 
Interesting Week 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 18.—The musi- 
cal season outlined for Memphis opened 
with the recital of Paul Althouse, Metro- 
politan tenor, Nov. 7. A large audience 
gathered at the Court Avenue Presby- 
terian Church to hear this artist, and 
there was no disappointment in store, for 
the young tenor gave, in the most satis- 
factorv manner, the splendidly planned 
program of Italian, French, Russian, En- 


glish and American groups. His splendid 
voice added to magnetic personality, gave 
us an artist of great ability. Powell 
Weaver’s accompaniments and solos were 
appreciated by the large audience. 

The New Lyric Theater was crowded 
on Nov. 10 to hear Mme. Frances Alda 
and Charles Hackett in joint recital, pre- 
sented by the Cortese Brothers. This was 
the opening recital of the course under 
their management. Mme. Alda’s voice 
was in splendid condition and her num- 
bers showed her at her best. Besides the 
aria, “Un bel di” from “Madama Butter- 
fly,” three songs, “Star Vincino,” by 
S. Rosa, “The Birth of Morn,” Leoni, and 
“The Singer,” written for Mme. Alda by 
Maxwell had to be repeated. 

Mr. Hackett gave an artistic interpre- 
tation to all his numbers. He was given 
a most enthusiastic and cordial reception. 
Erin Ballard as accompanist made a 
most decided impression. 

At Goodwyn Institute, Nov. 15, Josef 
Lhevinne, the great Russian pianist, made 
his third appearance before a Memphis 
audience, under the auspices of the Mem- 
phis Musical Bureau, in one of the great- 
est programs ever given in this city. 
From the Beethoven Sonata, op. 81, to 
the closing number of his Rubinstein 
group, the audience was held spell bound. 
He is one of the few pianists who have 
visited this city who could return again 
and again and be eagerly welcomed. 

Ss. B. W. 











At his recital on Tuesday evening, 
Nov. 18, at Westminster College of 
Music, New Wilmington, Pa., Per Niel- 
sen, the Norwegian baritone, who is now 
director of music at this institution, sang, 
among his American songs, Penn’s ‘‘Smil- 
in’ Through” and Vanderpool’s “Values.” 
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Children’s Concert Series Is Innovation 
of Chicago Symphony 


CHICAGO, ILL., Nov. 22.—Another civic 
activity has been added to the cultural 
labors of the Orchestral Association, in 
having established for the first time this 
season a series of children’s concerts, 
given at Orchestra Hall by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra under Frederick 
Stock on Thursday afternoons. The con- 


certs are made up of the lighter sym- 
phonic pieces, and for the first one, given 
last Thursday afternoon, the entire hall 
M. R. 


was sold out. 














Norma Sauter Dunkle 


TRENTON, N. J., Nov. 17.—Mrs. Norma 
Sauter Dunkle, one of the best known 
violinists in this city, died yesterday 
afternoon cf pneumonia at the Mercer 
Hospital, after an illness of four weeks. 
She was the wife of Bayard L. Dunkle, 
general manager of the National Porce- 
lain Co. Prior to her marriage she was 
widely known in the concert field as a 
violinist, having appeared with her 
sister, Cora Sauter, ’cellist, both as a 
solo performer and in chamber music 
concerts. She studied at the Institute of 
Musical Art, New York, under Franz 
Kneisel. 

Mrs. Dunkle, in addition to being a 
violinist, was also a pianist and played 
the trumpet in the Aida Trumpet Quar- 
tet which toured this country several 
years ago. She was a member of the 
Contemporary Chorus of this city and 
made her last public appearance at a 
luncheon given by this club in October. 





Gilbert West 


PITTSFIELD, MAss., Nov. 20.—The fu- 
neral of Gilbert West took place at his 
home here to-day. Mr. West was well- 
known in musical circles in Pittsfield, of 
which town he was a leading citizen. 
For many years he sang in the First 
Congregational Church choir. He was 
seventy-six years of age. 
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Arrangements for Men’s Voices. By Louis 
Victor Saar. Five Irish Folk-Songs. ‘‘The 
Little Red Lark,’’ “The Coolun,” ‘The 
Girl | Left Behind Me,’ “The Arbutus 
Tree,’’ ‘‘When Love is Kind.’’ (Cincinnati 
—New York—London: The John Church 
Co.) 

In the order given, as they appear on 
their attractive title-page printed in 
Irish green, this group of trish folk- 
tunes, delightfully set—for Louis Victor 
Saar’s “arrange,” or rather “adapt,” is 
synonymous with “enhance and beautify 
with art and taste’—seem to suggest 
presentation as a separate section of a 
choral recital program, one that might 
serve as did Abu Ben Adhem’s name in 
the familiar legend. At any rate the 
order of succession as established makes 
for effect and contrast, leading off with 
“The Little Red Lark,” that rippling, 
lilting allegretto with a touch of Celtic 
melancholy to belie the cheer of its 
flowing measure. As a foil we next have 
“The Coolun,” that folk-tune written in 
the most expressive of andantino tempos, 
with a solo for the first basses that runs 
from beginning to end, with its quirks 
and quirls in sixteenths, to the varied 
rhythms of the other parts. The third 
folk-song of the series marks a high 
point: it is “The Girl I Left Behind Me.” 
It is in itself a stirring tune—‘“Dixie” 
is one of the few others that has just 
that peculiarly heartening swing—and 
Mr. Saar by his ingenious disposition and 
leading of the inner voices brings out 
every last bit of its martial effect. Few 
will contest that as an example of sheer 
beauty of melody “The Arbutus Tree” 
stands forth among Irish folk-songs. 
Exquisitely harmonized, it is the fourth 
number of Mr. Saar’s group, and its 
haunting ‘tenderness supplies the ante- 
cedent foil for the last of the series: 
“When Love Is Kind.” Here we have a 
text that is good Irish humor, its genial, 
graceful waltz-rhythm points it musi- 
cally, and it is just the number with 
which to close a folk-song group. It is 
seldom in choral adaptations of folk- 
songs that one finds a better pairing of 
musicianly good taste and_ practical 
knowledge of the combination and lead- 
ing of the individual parts than in these 
numbers of Mr. Saar. Walter Ford has 
stated somewhere: “The folk-song is 
eventually killed by ‘the products of the 
musical manufactories of the town.” 
These adaptations of Louis Victor Saar 
do not seem to support the contention. 





* * * 


“HARBOR OF REST.” By William Lester. 
‘‘Forever Worthy Is Thy Lamb,’’ ‘Oh, 
Thou From Whom All Blessings Come.” 
By P. I. Tschaikovsky. (Boston: Oliver 
Ditson Co.) 


Mr. Lester’s hymn-anthem for mixed 
voices, “Harbor of Rest,” is a fine 
spirited number, genuinely effective be- 
cause it carries out with real fervor and 
swinging movement the nautical allegory 
of its text—‘“Plain the course, Tho’ dark 
the night, For Port o’ Paradise.” The 
solo for alto or baritone—a luscious bit 
of melody—breaks the choral continuity 
at the right place, and the part-leading 
throughout shows the composer’s prac- 
tical skill. “Harbor of Rest’? would seem 
calculated to make a special appeal to 
all churches. or chapels where there are 
apt to be sailor worshippers. 

The two anthems by Tschaikovsky, for 
mixed voices, “Forever Worthy Is Thy 
Lamb” and “Oh, Thou From Whom All 
Blessings Come,” seem to have been 
adapted from the liturgic music of the 





Greek church by G. Frederick Wright. 
They add two fine a cappella service num- 
bers to anthem literature, for Mr. Wright 
has done his work in an ee a 


worthy manner. 
* * * 


“WHITE BLOSSOM.” By D. W. Griffith. 
(New York: G. Schirmer.) 


This pleasing waltz-ballad, with an ap- 
propriately sentimental text, may very 
likely be obligated for some of the popu- 
larity it may achieve to the fact that it 
seems to owe, so far as its main theme is 
concerned, some slight debt of gratitude 
to “Tenting To-night on the Old Camp 
Ground.” This does not imply that it 
is not an attractive waltz-melody. In 
fact, a little more tenting on old camp 
grounds would benefit many a song of 
the more popular type. 

* ok * 
“BEAUTY DANCE,” “Joy Dance,” ‘‘Dance 
of the Waves,” ‘‘A Spanish Castle.’’ By 

Mana-Zucca. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


These “Four Dances” for the piano, 
by a composer of fluent and medolious 
piano teaching pieces, are intended for 
students in the third grade. They are 
good examplars of what a playable teach- 
ing piece should be: there are well-de- 
fined melodic themes, each composition 
presents its little ‘technical problem for 
solution in a manner pleasing to the ear, 
and their dance forms. offer contrast in 
rhythm and color. 


+. +S 
“THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE.’”’ By 
Adolf Weidig. (Chicago: Clayton F. 
Summy Co.) 


A short, well-written sacred song with 
two contrasting sections, that follows 
closely the spirit of its text. 

* ok ok 
‘“‘NON LOIN @d’ICI”’ (Not Far Away), “Il See 

You Everywhere,’ “A Little Drab Wren,’’ 

‘“‘What Is Life?’’ ‘“‘The Quest,” ‘‘Sylvia 

Divine,’’ “Till Daylight Peeps.’’ By Minette 

Hirst. (New York: J. Fischer & Bro.) 


The appearance of a group of seven 
new songs by an American woman com- 
poser cannot help but excite interest 
and, with regard to these songs by Min- 
ette Hirst, a closer examination is cal- 
culated to turn interest to appreciation. 
They show variety of mood: “I See You 
Everywhere,” dedicated to Enrico Caru- 
so, is lyric in a broad, tender manner; 
“Not Far Away” to Rafaeld Diaz, is 
lyric in the impassioned style; “A Little 
Drab Wren” and “Sylvia Divine”, in- 
scribed to Geraldine Farrar, exploit the 
rustic and pastoral moods; “What Is 
Life?”, an Adagio movement with dra- 
matic climax, and “The Guest,” a song 
with a most clear and direct melodic 
line, clothe each a segment of philosophy 
in tone. “Till Daylight Peeps,’ finally, 
develops with harmonious sincerity the 
pathetic suggestion of its text. With 
the exception of “Not Far Away” and 
“What Is Life?” which are issued for 
both high and medium voice, the others 
are distinctly upper register numbers. 
The woman composer is a factor in 
American song writing; it is pleasant to 
welcome a new accession to her ranks. 

* ok * 
Edward A. Muller. (Cin- 
The John 


“SEA TALES.” 
cinnati—New York—London: 
Church Co.) 

A glance at the cleverly drawn and 
colored descriptive pictures on the title- 
page of ithese five “Sea Tales” prejudices 
in their favor, for they are full of sug- 
gestion. This is of value when we con- 
sider that these melody pictures are to 
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SOPRANO 


Sang at her Concert at Garden City, L. I. 


on October 28th 


the NEGRO SPIRITUALS: 


MY LORD, WHAT A MORNIN’! 
and OH, DIDN’T IT RAIN? 


by H. T. BURLEIGH 


G. Ricordi & Co., Inc., 14 E. 43d St., New York 


be told by means of the fingers of little 
players in the second grade on the ivory 
keys of the piano. Does their music, how- 
ever, measure up to the pictorial sug- 
gestions supplied? We are of the opinion 
that it does: the little teaching pieces 
are musically worth while. “The Sea 
Serpent” slides and swirls through the 
waves in the rapid tempo of a taran- 
telle before it submerges; “The Mer- 
maid’s Song” is a graceful barcarolle 
melody in 6/8 time after the fashion set 
by Weber; “Pirate Ship and Pirate 
Crew” strikes a dramatic note with a 
roaring chorus and skull-and-crossbone 
caperings; “The Albatross” is a gracious 
waltz; and “The Old Tar’s Yarn” de- 
velops as a jolly sailor’s Beene. 


* * * 

ON WINGS OF SONG (Mendelssohn). Trans- 
cribed by Joseph Achron. ‘‘Caprice Gen- 
nett.”’ By Helen Ware. “In Arcadian 
Days’”’ (Old English Dance), ‘‘Dance of the 
Elves’’ (Moto Perpetuo). By Arthur Troos- 
twyk. (New York: Carl Fischer.) 
Mendelssohn’s lovely song, one of his 

simplest and one of his warmest, is here. 

issued in a transcription for concert 
violinists made by Joseph Achron, an 

Auer pupil abroad, whose compositions 

the Auer exponents seem to play at the 

slightest provocation, and with little 
thought as to whether they are of sig- 
nificant quality or not. 

The present transcription of Mendels- 
sohn’s song “Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges” 
was introduced here by Heifetz, recorded 
on the talking machine and has become 
very popular. We are sure that it must 


be the melody that has again enchanted 


thousands and hundreds of thousands 
and Heifetz’s magical playing; surely 
not what Mr. Achron has done with the 
song. There is much padding, and noth- 
ing more inartistic can be thought of 
than the reiteration of eighth notes, 
marked “imitation d’une harpe,” a de- 
vice that hack-arrangers would hardly 
inject into their work. And when this 
marvelous effect is increased to sixteenth 
triplets, six eighth beats to a measure, 
we begin to enquire whether Mr. Achron 
had in his soul any understanding of 

Mendelssohn’s suave and pleasing melody 

at the time he made this transcription. 

As for the passage work in thirty-second 

notes in the right hand of the piano on 

the last statement of the theme we can 
only say this: for years we have con- 
tended that the harp “business” in Wil- 
helmj’s violin arrangement of Schubert’s 

“Ave Maria” was overdone. We now 

hold not only that against it but that it 

has been taken as a model for this elab- 
orate section of Mr. Achron’s disarrange- 
ment and is, therefore, responsible for it. 

Excellent editing of the piece has been 

done by Gustav Saenger. 

Miss Ware’s “Caprice Gennett” is a 
pleasing morceau for violin with piano 
accompaniment, a piece that she has 
dedicated to the talking machine com- 
pany for whom she makes records. 
Rather a new kind of dedication! Simple 
in melody and remarkably simple in har- 
mony it is violinistically effective, full of 
pizzicato, harmonics, smooth double- 
stopping in sixths and thirds, etc. 

The two Troostwyk pieces are ex- 
ceedingly melodious, “In Arcadian Days” 
being the better of them to our mind. 
Here is a short old English dance, full 
of charm, written with clarity of line and 
quite consistently in the antique style. 
The section marked “Firmly” is perhaps 
not as eloquent as the rest, but it is 
adequate. The “Dance of the Elves” is 
an étude in repeated sixteenth notes, 
a very good piece to practice and there- 
fore useful in teaching. It is dedicated 
to the composer’s father, Isidore Troos- 
twyk, the esteemed professor of violin 
at Yale University Music School. 

* *. * 

ELEGIE, Mazurka, ‘“Vielle Chanson,’’ Chan- 
son Douce. By Maurice Dambois. (New 
York: Carl Fischer.) 

’Cellists of the older days all wrote 
cello music; the literature was scant and 
they had to provide themselves with 
compositions to perform in their con- 
certs. Which accounts to a certain ex- 
tent, at any rate, for some of the third 
rate music of Goltermann, Servais, which 
unfortunately is still played from time 
to time in this twentieth century by 
’eellists who think it effective music. 

They surely cannot think it good 
music. 

Maurice Dambois, the Belgian ’cellist, 
who has become a familiar figure in 
American concerts during the last few 
years, is not this kind of a composer. 
His songs, sung last year by Vera Jana- 
copulos, reveal his fine talent for com- 
position and these four ’cello composi- 
tions corroborate it. 

There is a mood of melancholy in the 
Elegie in F Sharp Minor, splendid fire 
and rhythm in the Mazurka; in the 
“Vieille Chanson,” 


based on an old. 





Walloon air of his native Belgium 


notes a deep and imaginative feeling, a G 


in the “Chanson Douce” go 

loveliest repressed impressionisticn ; 
ing that has come our way in ene 
These compositions are al] jp ma 
French idiom; those who are unfamilic 


with the achievements of the mode H 


French school call this D 

is not, however, for long befon he 
popularized for the world the wholeton 
scale and its attendant harmonies th “ 
were composers who worked with 2 
successfully and effectively i 


















compositions. Certain th 
Mr. Dambois has a fine v 
; . > Melodi 
fancy, he writes with true distinead a 
and he makes his instrument the Vehici@mm th 
of real musical thought, not a Means fo, 
displaying only dexterity and technical 
skill. These four ’cello pieces are amon; fa 
the best new music for the instrumengam 
written by a ‘contemporary compose “c 
They should be eagerly seized hy ’celligi fm 2” 
nip ean to relieve a repertoire tha . 
is lacking in compositions of re : en 
worth. al musica cle 
* * * ore 
“LE POISSON DOR.” By Lord B wh 
(London: J. & W. Chester.) ; — ¥ 


_ He came into his title during the year 
just passed; he is now Lord Berners, H. 
was Gerald Tyrrwhitt. And we hay 
spoken in this column of his extraordj 
nary little “Three Funeral Marchey” fal 
the piano, which were published last 
Thi ti Lord Be h 

This time Lor erners has written’ 
French poem about a goldfish fini 
written the music as well. The poey 
appears at the top of the first page 
The music covers six pages, Th 
piece is dedicated to Igor Stravinsky 
which is verily a guide to the musi 
We can only pronounce it a bit of homag: 
to the composer of the “Fire-bird” an 
“Petrouchka” in that it is an imitatio 
of his idiom carried out to the last mar 
nerism. Lord Berners takes himself ve 
seriously, we fear. We do not. The 
were things in his “Three Funer 
Marches” that we admired greatly, par 
ticularly the funeral march for thé 
canary, a very subtle and expressive bi 
which we often play for our persons 
delectation. But this gold-fish music 
neither one thing nor the other. 
lacks character, it says little and ji 
simply pretentious modernism with litt] 
or no logic in its makeup. 

We forgot to add that the Russia 
artist, Natalie Gontcharowa, has painted 
the futuristic cover design, frontispiece 
and a vignette, which are entirely in 
keeping with Lord Berners’ music. 

* * * 
“THE MAIDEN WITH THE DAFFODIL.” 

TWO RUSSIAN TONE PICTURES: “May 











Night in the Ukraine,’ ‘‘Gopak.” By 
Arnold Bax. (London:, Joseph Willams 
Ltd.) 


“The Maiden With the Daffodil” is an 
idyl, a delightful idyl, we beg to add. 
Mr. Bax has written one of the most 
enjoyable things that we know here, a 
piece that will become popular as soon as 
it is played in this country. The them- 
atic material is unusually fine, the treat- 
ment what one expects of a distinguished 
composer. The two Russian tone-pictures 
are very Russian. Painting with broad 
strokes in “May Night in the Ukraine’ 
Mr. Bax has expressed himself here in 
glowing accents. The main theme }s 
rich. And in the Russian national dance 
“Gopak” Mr. Bax has an opening sub- 
ject so truly folklike that one would call 
it a melody of the soil, did one not know 
it to be of his own creation. Rhythmic- 
ally this piece is most engrossing. lt 
is a real concert-piece, one with whic 
players of big grasp can reap laurels. 


* * * , 


From Scandinavian Suit 


“VERMELAND.” 
(Los Angeles 


By Howard H. Hanson. 
Musicians’ Pub., Co.) 


This single movement from Mr. Han 
son’s Scandinavian Suite is a piano plec 
of rather unsatisfactory quality. On 
expects in a piece called ‘“Vermelan 
to hear more of the most beautiful of a 
Swedish folksongs than appears 12} 
Mr. Hanson has written three pages, © 
music, music that wanders rather al 
lessly in modern harmonies; and on! 
twice in it does one get a few measur 
of the folksong, plus its use in the fin 
six measures. Offered as piano mus 
it is inadequate in this respect, too. hs 
nowhere is this more noticeable tha 
on the second appearance ol the 10. 
theme, where a counterpoint appears 
the right hand. One can think of 
theme here being orchestrally treate 
the horns, with the violins doing 4 eres 
olo above it; but that the hand sho 
play this counterpoint on the piane | 
written here is most ineffective, a8 
sustaining power of the piano d00e 
permit its best delivery. A. W. 
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GRAINGER STAR OF 
DAMROSCH CONCERT 


His New “Children’s March” 
Heard and Enjoyed—Ap- 
pears as Soloist 


The first Saturday evening concert of 
New York Symphony Orchestra in 
ll, last week, was distinctly 











the 4Ve" 
carnegie Hi 






lodigae percy Grainger occasion. Not only did 
fee ‘ ‘ yellow-haired young paladin ride his 
§ for battle horse, the Grieg Concerto, in 






nica 





famous style but his new “Over the Hills 
nong q Far Away,” further described as a 
menj ‘uhildren’s narch” had its first perform- 
Ose ve the c mposer valiantly sustaining 
lis ihe piano part. In both cases the audi- 
thai ence made im the object of mighty ac- 

daim. He was in an even more than 
ordinarily «ynamic mood, the effect of 
which seem to have communicated it- 
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self te the orchestra even before he came 
on to play. At any rate Mr. Damrosch 
and his men began the evening with furi- 
ously vigorous performances of the “Roi 
d’Ys” Overture and Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, distinguished by many exag- 
gerations of effect and a raucous quality 
from the brass section. 


Mr. Grainger played the Grieg music 
with an impetuosity that carried every- 
thing before it, though in the whirlwind 
exhilaration of it all the poetry of the 
heavenly adagio was not slighted. The 
concerto fittingly preluded the march 
which is one of the most robustious, 
devil-may-care and delightful things Mr. 
Grainger has given us, a kind of ampli- 
fied and fuller blooded offspring of the 
“Shepherd’s Hey’”—“Molly on the Shore” 
family. They must be wild and wonder- 
ful children whom the composer’s fancy 
sees marching to these strains! There 
are three themes of a flavor half English, 
half Irish. These are harmonized in 
Grainger’s characteristic sledge-hammer 
way and orchestrated for wind, piano, 
double basses, all manner of percussion, 
leaving violins, violas and ’cellos a chance 
only to listen and hold their peace. Just 
why Grainger suppressed the string 
quartet is not clear, since everything else 
works at full steam. But let him have 
his whims! “Over the Hills and Far 
Away”—which was composed between 
1916 and 718 and dedicated to “my little 
playmate beyond the hills”—is capital 
fun, with all the breezy healthiness and 
earthly savor of the real folk article. 
The orchestra played it with tremendous 
enthusiasm after having done away with 
an empty and unoriginal prelude written 
by Gabriel Pierné for Eugene Morand’s 
dramatic poem “Les Cathédrales’”—mu- 
sic that exists by the-.grace and provi- 
dent help of César Franck and Richard 
Wagner. mm Fs FF. 





Andrew Mangold has resigned the po- 
sition as organist and choir-master in 
St. Andrew’s Church in Flushing, a posi- 
tion he held for the past five years, and 
accepted a like position in the R. C. 
Church of the Immaculate Conception ‘in 
Manhattan. 
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Pastourelles of the XV Century 


Collected by YVETTE GUILBERT 


Price, $2.00 postpaid 


From the days of the Troubadours these quaint old songs with their archaic 
But it took the genius of an Yvette Guilbert 
fresh and delightful in modern ears their pure melody and musical verse. 
selected twenty of the most attractive to be issued in this collection, with 
icilanly and appropriate accompaniments she uses in her recitals, and with 
translations which she herself has scrutinized and approved. The book has 
‘ing cover in colors, introductory note by Mlle. Guilbert, together with her 
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12-Man Orchestra 
to Give Beethoven 
Symphony Series 





Nat Finston, Conductor of Rialto Theater 
Orchestra 


At various places in and around New 
York for the next two months there 
will be heard an innovation in music by 
a volunteer group of artists, headed by 
Nat W. Finston, conductor of the Rialto 
Theater Orchestra. Mr. Finston, aided 
by his colleagues of the “Ensemble Sym- 
phonique”, will attempt to condense for 
a combination of twelve men the nine 
Beethoven Symphonies, giving one im- 
portant movement at each concert. All 
the members of the ensemble donate their 
services, as will the nine or more soloists 
who will assist. 

As conductor at the Rialto, Mr. Fin- 
ston is doing excellent work. He was 


formerly a member of various leadin 
symphony orchestras and is lending val- 
uable assistance to Municipal and chil- 
dren’s societies. 





Beatrice MacCue Presents Recital Pro- 
gram at Bucknell, Pa. 


BUCKNELL, PA., Nov. 27.—Beatrice 
MacCue, the New York contralto, was 
heard recently at Bucknell Hall of the 
university in recital and scored a 
pronounced success. A _ program of 
interesting material as presented by 
her with artistic taste and finish and she 
was heartily applauded and _ encored. 
Among her offerings were Secchi’s 
“When Two That Love Are Parted,” the 
aria “Voce di Donna” from Ponchielli’s 
“Gioconda,” French songs by Pfeiffer, 
Rabey Massenet and songs in English by 
a variety of American and British com- 
posers including Arthur, Rogers, Hawley, 
Ware, Campbell-Tipton, del Riego, Jules 
Jordan, Metcalf and Spross. 





Arthur Alexander Gives Chicago Recital 


CHICAGO, Nov. 28.—Arthur Alexander, 
New York tenor, recently gave a song re- 
cital at the Blackstone Theater, under 
the auspices of the Musicians’ Club of 
Women. 

Mr. Alexander, who plays his own ac- 
companiments, is a musician of artistic 
tastes, and a singer of pleasing ‘attain- 
ments. His voice is not large, but well 
produced and he shows throughout the 
interpretation of his program, musical 
intuition and erudition. In the singing of 
some interesting songs of Fauré and 
another group of French songs of César 
Franck, Chaussen, Widor and Bruneau, 
Mr. Alexander earned for himself much 
praise and acclaim. _ > 





George Shea Reports Many Singers 
Studying Operatic Acting 

George E. Shea, author of “Acting in 
Opera,” reports increasing demands upon 
his time for instruction in operatic act- 
ing. These demands come not only from 
students preparing to enter an operatic 
career but also from successful concert 
artists who seek the principles and tech- 
nique of lyric action, as well as the 
dramatic details of operatic parts in 
which they must be “ready” when the 
managerial call comes. 
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DETROIT ORCHESTRA 
VISITS ANN ARBOR 


Gabrilowitsch Forces Greeted 
in Program—Bonci Also 
Heard in Recital 


ANN ARBOR, MiIcH , Nov. 23.—The sec- 
ond number in the Choral Union Series 
at the University, took place Nov. 17, 
when Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the distin- 


guished conductor of the Detroit Orches- 
tra, brought his illustrious band to Ann 
Arbor for the first time. Mrs. George B. 
Rhead, of the Piano Faculty of the Uni- 
versity School of Music, who appeared as 
soloist, was given a tremendous ovation. 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch led his organization in 
a manner which clearly demonstrated his 
own musicianship and co-operation of 
each of the hundred men who followed his 
baton. On Nov. 6, as an extra number, 
Ales andro Bonci, assisted by Eleanor 
Brock, was heard in an interesting recital 
of songs and arias. Mr. Bonci, who is a 
prime favorite in Ann Arbor, was last 
heard here six years ago. In spite of a 
severe cold, he gave a splendid account of 
himself and delighted the large audience 
which was present. Miss Brock, the 
young American coloratura soprano, was 
well received. 

A feature of Ann Arbor’s musical life 
which has had much to do with the de- 
velopment of the musical taste of the 
city and its environs is the annual series 
of complimentary recitals offered in the 
Hill Auditorium on alternate Sunday af- 
ternoons. Three have already been given. 
The first was on Oct. 26, with William 
Wheeler, head of the voice department. 
The second concert on Nov. 9, was given 
by the University Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Samuel Pierson Lockwood, 
assisted by William Wheeler. The third 
concert in the series took place Nov. 16, 
when the University band under Captain 
Wilfred Wilson was assisted by Russel 
Carter, head of the public school music 
department of the University School of 
Music, and James Hamilton, tenor, of the 
school faculty. Frieda Boes, played the 
accompaniments for Mr. Carter and 
Blanche Raymond officiated in the same 
capacity for Mr. Hamilton. R. S. 
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Mana-Zucca Compositions Played and 
Sung With Composer at Piano 


Mana-Zucca, composer-pianist; Helen 
Stover, soprano; Joseph Fuchs, violinist, 
and Vladimir Dubinsky, ’cellist, collabor- 
ated at Chalif Auditorium, Sunday eve- 
ning, Nov. 28, in the first of a series of 
three musicales arranged by Mr. Dubin- 
sky, before an audience apparently com- 
posed largely of old friends. 

Mana-Zucca appeared as pianist, com- 
poser, and accompanist for her own songs. 
She played with a tone generally hard, 
but with her familiar clarity and empha- 
sis. Six of her songs “Je Veux Oublier,” 
“Spring Came With You,” “A Whisper- 
ing,” ‘“Rachem,” “Morning,” and the 
“Big Brown Bear,” were gratefully in- 
terpreted by Miss Stover, with generally 
pleasing tone and ability to project the 
varying moods of the songs. 

The auburn-haired composer was rep- 
resented also by the first movement of a 
trio for violin, ’cello and piano, which she 
played with Mr. Dubinsky and Mr. Fuchs. 
The movement was overly long, but in- 
teresting, with not a few attractive mo- 
ments. Miss Zucca and Mr. Dubinsky 
also played Handel’s G Minor sonata for 
’cello and piano. 

Mr. Dubinsky’s ’cello playing was com- 
forting in its freedom from exaggera- 
tion, its entirely adequate technique, and 
its rich warmth of tone. He played num- 
bers by Glazounoff, Grieg, Juon, Zucca, 
Popper and Rimski- Korsakoff. Mrs. 
Arthur Sosno was accompanist. O. T. 
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Faces, Fortunes and Singing 


Last week a young girl of Bohemian 
descent, whose photograph had been 
adjudged the most beautiful of 7,500 
pictures of New York girls submitted 
in a prize contest, got a check for 
$10,000. It was a pretty price for a 
pretty face. Many singers, however, 
have earned many times that sum 
with a beautiful voice, especially when 
aided by a beautiful face. There should 
be a fortune in the face and voice of 
one of the latest comers on the concert 
stage, the Greek-Brazilian, Vera Jan- 
acopulos. She has a face the rare re- 
fined beauty of which is intensified by 
the most appealing exvressiveness. 
Every emotion, sad or gay, embodied 
in the poems of the songs she sang 
and interpreted at Aeolian Hall on 
Saturday afternoon was mirrored in 
her classical features. She is the most 
beautiful girl on the concert stage. 


Her voice, too, is beautiful and ap- 
pealing, but it needs considerable pol- 
ishing and better placing of some of 
the tones before it can be called flaw- 
less. Like the wonderful Rosa Raisa, 
she must be warned against allowing 
he: temperament to run away with 
her in a climax. Yet that tempera- 
ment is worth millions more than a 
flawless veice. It made ler recital in- 
tensely enjoyable from beginning to 
end, Here, at last, is another singer 
whose appearances one can look for- 
ward to with a certainty of being en- 
a enchanted and deeply 
moved. 


There is little of actual musical 
value in the four Moussorgsky songs, 
“Tell Me,  Nana,’’ “The Prayer,” 
Death's Lullaby’ and ‘Gathering 
Mushrooms,’’ which closed the pro- 
gramme, yet Miss Janacopulos made 
them interesting to the audience; the 
second she was even compelled to re- 
peat. In a group of French and Eng- 
lish popular airs which opened the 
recital she was not vocally so praise- 
worthy as in the following numbers 
by Schumann, Granados, Albeniz, 
De Falla and Rachmaninoff, in which 
her vocal art was at its best. In an 
aria from Monsigny’s ‘‘La belle Arséne’”’ 
there was a florid cadenza in which 
she sang the colorature effectively. 
She played on the heart-strings of 
the audience in ‘Lord Rendal,” as ar- 
ranged by Granville Bantock. But her 
Supreme achievement was in Schu- 
mann’s tragic “Ich grolle _nicht,”’ 
which she sang in French, under the 
title “J’ai pardonné.”” It was a thrill- 
Ing interpretation of this mastersong: 
it moved the audience deeply, and was 
tumultuously redemanded. After all, 
It is best to sing the real master- 
Sones. There was an archness in the 
Non, je n’irais pas au bios’? which 
Suesested Sembrich. and more than 
once the warm, luscious tones of Miss 


Janacopulos recalled Nordica. But best 


of all is her svontaneous musical in- 
Stinct. In that she resembles her 
friend and countrywoman. Guiomar 
sovnes. Brazil is certainly coming 
to the fore in music. It must delight 


Rie old friend Mr. J. C. Rodrigues of 


Steinway Piano. 
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KANSAS CLUBS URGE CAMPAIGN FOR MUSIC ¢ 


Convention Favors Enlarging 
of Opportunities—Pro- 
grams Presented 


TopeKA, KAN., Nov. 22.—A fresh im- 
petus to the campaign which musicians 
have been conducting for years in this 
state, designed to better the standards 
of music, resulted from the second annual 
convention of the Kansas Federation of 
Music Clubs, which was held here the last 


three days of the week ending Nov. 15. 
The convention went on record in favor 
of a program which will be constantly 
enlarged as the federation gains in size, 
to build up a better appreciation of bet- 
ter music. 

Twenty clubs in the state became 
charter members of the federation and 
the membersh‘p, it is believed, will be 
rapidly increased when the plans of the 
federation become more generally known. 
It has the support of the prominent mu- 
sicians in the state and all music teach- 
ers, and the assistance received from 
these artists is expected to be of valuable 
benefit to the club. The convention here 
was unusually well attended, delegates 
being present from fifteen Kansas towns. 

The only formal address made before 
the convention was given Friday after- 
noon by Dean Henry V. Stearns of 
Washburn College, who spoke on music 
in worship. “America in time of war 
discovered music was an asset,” Dean 
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Stearns reminded his audience. ‘Gener- 
al Bell said ‘Singing men are fighting 
men.’ It’s time the churches woke up 
to the fact that they can have the same 
privileges as the army. Is music in 
worship to give the people a chance to 
stand up and stretch or is to lend it- 
self to the purpose of the hour?” 

The first business meeting of the asso- 
ciation was held Thursday morning, al- 
though many delegates came in time to 
attend the Josef Lhevinne concert Wed- 
nesday evening. Mrs. Azra Clark, of 
Topeka, vice-president, presided at all 
sessions, owing to the absence of the 
state president, Mrs. William J. Logan 
of Kansas City. Constitution and by- 
laws were adopted and it was agreed 
that music clubs in the state could be- 
come members upon the payment of ten 
cents a member and one dollar initia- 
tion fee for each club. 

Thursday afternoon the Ladies’ Music 
Club of Topeka, which was the hostess 
club, gave a musicale-tea at the home 
of Mrs. David Mulvane. The program 
was furnished by Mrs. Elstreph Chase, 
violinist, of Enterprise; Mrs. George H. 


Allen, soprano; Margaret Poindexter, 
pianist; and Mrs. J. K. Rank'‘n, 
soprano. Thursday evening a concert 


was given at the Baptist Church by Kan- 
sas artists, including Dean Daniel 
Hirschler, concert organist of the Col- 
lege of Emporia; Lila S. Wellington, as- 
sociate professor of voice at Kansas uni- 
versity; and Prof. Arthur Emil Uhe, 
violinist, from Bethany college at Linds- 
borg. 
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her best in the fo'ksongs. 


these songs in which she specializes. 
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“The program had inherent charm. 
was sung without accompaniment, a rather difficult feat, but which Miss Gutman 
did with skill."—New York Herald, November 2oth, 1919. 


“Mme. Gutman’s singing contained sentiment and dramatic sense. 
One, a ‘Tartar Lullaby,’ arranged by Gretchaninoff, 
was especially effective, and so was a Russian folksong called ‘Polia Moia’ (My 
Field), which was given without accompaniment.”—The Sun, Nov. 20th, 1919. 


AEOLIAN HALL NOV. 19, 1919 
IN AN EDUCATIONAL RECITAL 


“She is the possessor of a voice of ample power and of unusual warmth and 
richness of timbre. Moreover, she has temperament and the power of expressing it.’ 
—New York Tribune, November 20th, 1919. 


‘Polia Moia,’ a great Russian folk song, 


She was at 


“Elizabeth Gutman manages to impress the listener with the musical value of 
Of her Russian songs, striking in melodic 
content and dramatic possibilities, were ‘Slioz’ and a ‘Tartar Lullaby,’ by Gret- 


The ‘Polia Moia,’ which Madame 


Her program yester- 
Besides these, she 
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= 

=  chaninov, and ‘Nimpha,’ by Rimsky-Korsakov. 

a Gutman sang unaccompanied, is an excel!ent example of the song which has come to 
= typify Russia. Three Yiddish folk songs were unique in text and setting and well 
=  delivered.”"—The Evening Mail, November 2oth, 19109. 

= “Miss Gutman has a fresh, bright voice and an attractive way of singing, as 
= well as an attractive personality.".—Evening Globe, November 2oth, 1919. 

= “Mme. Gutman delivered the songs in her chosen field with much feeling, in a 
= voice that has improved in clarity."—The American, November 2oth, 1919. 

= _ “Her voice is really of a warm and colorful quality and she is capable of using 
= it with grace. In its middle register, especially, it is often poignant.’—New York 
= Evening Sun, November 2oth, 19109. 

= “Elizabeth Gutman’s song recital at Aeolian Hall yesterday pleased a consider- 
= able audience, which demonstrated its admiration of her finely trained and richly 
= endowed voice, and made positive acknowledgment of the entertainment values of 
= her varied program. She sang with gracious ease and consummate skill a beautiful 
= array of Yiddish folk-songs.” Morning Telegraph, November 2oth, 1919. 

= “In a group of Yiddish and Russian folksongs she was at her best.”—The 
= World, November 20th, 19109. 

= “For some years it has been the practice of this studious young soprano to 
= reveal to Metropolitans her knowledge of Yiddish folksongs. 

= day contained several examples of these haunting melodies. 

= pleasingly illustrated her acquaintance with better-known works by Gluck, Righini 
= and Carey, modern Russian songs by Gretchaninow and Rachmaninow.”—New 
= York American, November 2oth, 1919. 

= VICTOR RECORDS—FOREIGN LIST 

= STIEFF PIANO USED 

= PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE: 

= GRETCHEN F. DICK 
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Another business session was held 
Friday morning, when reports from the 
various clubs were given. In the after- 
noon, the Fine Arts department of 
Washburn college presented a program 
and Dean Stearns spoke. The evening 
program was given by the visiting musi- 
cians from the various Kansas musical 
clubs. This was open to the public. 

Twenty music clubs in the state be- 
came charter members of the State Fed- 
eration of Music. 

The officers of the State Federation 
are: Mrs. William J. Logan, Kansas 
City, president; Mrs. Azra J. Clark, To- 
peka, vice-president; Mrs. Homer Poole, 
Parsons, second vice-president; Mrs. C. 
D. Ise, Coffeyville, recording secretary; 
Miss Mary Boyd, Kansas City, corre- 
sponding secretary; Mrs. W. H. Drake, 
Fort Scott, treasurer; and Mrs. B. J. 
Dalton, Parsons, auditor. mm Be 





Reception in Buhlig’s Honor 


In honor of Richard Buhlig, Mr. and 
Mrs. Emile Tas entertained at their home 
in West Ninety-eighth street on Sun- 
day afternoon, Nov. 30. Mrs. Tas, who 
is Helen Teschner, an accomplished vio- 
linist in professional life, is to make her 
reappearance in public in January in re- 
cital. She has concertized extensively 
and with noteworthy success abroad. 
Many prominent musicians and other ar- 
tists were present, among them Mme. 
Elizabeth Rothwell, Frederick Jacobi, 
Charles Cooper, Michel Penha, Paolo 
Gallico, Walter Golde, Alexander Bloch, 
Ludwig Marum, Louis Untermeyer, and 
the Baron and Baroness De Meyer. 
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WINNIPEG, CAN.—Ada_ Richardson, 
pupil of David Dick Slater, has been 
appointed soprano soloist at the Cen- 
tral Methodist Church. 

ok * * 


SyRACUSE, N. Y.—Emilio de Gogorza, 
baritone, accompanied by Helen M. 
Winslow, was heard in recital on Nov. 18 
under the auspices of the Morning Musi- 
cales. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Edgar E. Coursen 
left on Sunday, Nov. 16, for a concert trip 
through the Pacific Northwest Inland 
Empire. He goes as piano accompanist 
for the tenor, Lambert Murphy. 


* * * 


ATLANTIC City, N. J.—The Ambassa- 
dor Hotel Orchestra, Henri J. Van 
Praag, conductor, recently gave an inter- 
esting concert with Florence Cook, so- 
prano, and Marion Parsons, pianist, as 
soloists. 

* * * 

ELpoRADO, KAN.—Eldorado has a new 
Municipal Musie Club, just organized. 
The aim of the organization will be the 
establishment of a municipal chorus, 
which will be ready at all times to assist 
in public activities. 

* * K 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—Under the au- 
spices of the Fellowship Club of St. 
George’s Church, Horace Alwyne, pianist, 
and James H. Crapp, baritone, were 
heard recently in recital. They were ac- 
companied by Joseph G. Derrick. 


RockForD, ILL.—Ludwig Schmidt, Chi- 
cago violinist, who has opened a studio in 
Rockford, was soloist at the Armistice 
Day concert at Beloit the night of Nov. 
11, and that afternoon played at the Con- 
sistory concert at Freeport, II. 

* * * 


HARTFORD, CONV.—Reinald Werren- 
rath, baritone, app.ared recently in re- 
cital in Foot Guard Hall, under the au- 
spices of the Music Club, presenting an 
interesting and comprehensive program. 
He was accompanied by Henry Spier. 


* * * 


SOUTHINGTON, CONN.—An_ orchestra 
has been organized by the employees of 
the Rowe Calk and Chain Company. 
Those especially interested in the organ- 
ization are: F. Edward Dea, Augusta 
O’Rourke, Florain LaFleur and Lester 
Scott. 

* * * 

WINNIPEG, CAN.—E. Gertrude Seldon, 
of the faculty of the Toronto Conserva- 
tory of Music, has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence and is spending the win- 
ter in Norfolk, Va., where she has been 
appointed contralto soloist in the Ep- 
worth Methodist Church. 


* + * 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—The Union Col- 
lege musical clubs gave their second mu- 
steale of the fall season in the Albany 
High School on Nov. 14. On the follow- 
ing evening the Metropolitan Male Trio 
appeared at the First Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in a varied and pleasing pro- 
gram. 

* ” * 

LANCASTER, PA.—On Thanksgiving 
Eve, Frances Harkness-Wolf was heard 
in a piano recital devoted entirely to the 
works of MacDowell. The ‘Keltic” so- 
nata, twelve etudes and six other num- 


bers were included. The recital was 
under the auspices of Dr. William A. 
Wolf. * * * 

MERIDEN, CoNN.—The American 


String Quartet of Boston, composed of 
Gertrude Marshall, violin; Ruth Stick- 
ney, violin; Adeline Packard, viola; Ha- 
zel L’Africain, ’cello, gave a concert of 
chamber music at the auditorium recent- 
ly under the auspices of the Woman’s 
Club. 
* * * 

SAN FRANCISCO.—At the Maitland 
Playhouse, Nov. 2, an enjoyable program 
was given’ by the Amphion Trio, which 
consists of Cecil Hollis Stone, pianist, 
Katharine Fiske, violinist, and Grace 
Becker, ’cellist, assisted by Ellen Page- 
Pressley, soprano, and Jack Hillman, 
baritone. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—A musicale was given 
Nov. 25 at Institute Hall arranged by 
James Gregory Maher. Those appearing 
on the program were Mrs. George B. 
Frank, soprano; Anna L. Mansion, con- 
tralto; Harry F. La Preche, tenor; 
George B. Frank, bass, and Joseph M. 
Costello, baritone. 

ok * * 

JAMESTOWN, N. D.—The opening re- 
cital at the Vorhees Chapel and Music 
Hall was given recently by Harry Dyer 
Jackson, organist, assisted by Elizabeth 
Hoyt Ayer, mezzo-soprano; Marion 
Leone Johnson, soprano; Roy Joseph 
Holmes, violinist, and Roland Adams 
Badger, pianist. 

* * 

New HAVEN, CONN.—A recital was 
given at Center Church house recently 
by Alma Haeckel, Sidney Hilcoff and 
Robert H. Norton, pupils of Mark Chest- 
ney. The assisting soloists were Mrs. 
Minnie Mills Cooper, soprano, and Mr. 
Frederick Hall, ’cellist, accompanied by 
Henry George Jacob. 

* * * 

TEXARKANA, ARK.—A rousing recep- 
tion was given to Barney Reilly, Irish- 
American baritone, who sang under the 
auspices of the Knights of Columbus and 
Daughters of Isabella. In place of Mr. 
Krumme, who was ill, the pianist for the 
occasion was Dorothy Duvalt of Kansas 
City, a talented young musician. 

* * * 

TEXARKANA, ARK.—A recent event was 
the appearance of Frances Papert of Chi- 
cago, a member of the Boston Ideal 
Opera Company, who sang at the 
Wednesday Music Club. Miss Papert 
possesses a fine mezzo and charmed all 
with her fine interpretative intelligence 
as well as her dramatic ability. 

* 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—At a recent con- 
cert given by the Central League in the 
Central Congregational Church of Brook- 
lyn, Irwin R. Hassell, the pianist, and 
Kemp Stillings, violinist, opened the pro- 
gram with a sonata by Biber, which was 
notably executed. Joseph Pavloff fur- 
nished several delightful vocal solos. 

* * Eo 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Laurence A. Lam- 
bert, general manager of the Western 
Musical Bureau, will conduct a series of 
concerts on Sunday afternoons at the Al- 
cazar Theater. The opening attraction 
will be Miss Winnifred Byrd, pianist, 
who will appear in recital on Sunday, 
Dec. 7. Miss Byrd is an Oregon girl. 

* * * 

NEw York, N. Y.—The New York Con- 
cert Trio, composed of Leo W. Swayer, 
baritone; Florence Romer Maeder, ’cell- 
ist, and Anna L, Dwyer, pianist and con- 
tralto, was heard in concert at the Pouch 
in Brooklyn, on Nov. 21. The work of 
the individual members of the trio was 
excellent, and a large audience enjoyed 
the entertainment. 

* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Mrs. Vivian Eugene 
Moore, contralto, accompanied by Mrs. 
Drusilla Moody West, recently gave a 
program of children’s songs at the Chap- 
man School. Among those most enthu- 
siastically received by the youthful audi- 
ence were “Matilda” (Lehmann), “Windy 
Night” and “Shadow March” (del 
Riego) , “Will-o’-the-Wisp” (Sparks) and 
“The Cuckoo.” 

* * ok 

LAKEWooD, N. J.—One of the most 
pleasing programs of the season was 
the organ recital given by J. Warren 
Andrews, organist and choirmaster of 
the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York, at the Methodist Church on 
Nov. 18. Mr. Andrews was assisted 
by a male quartet, comprising H. E. 
Davis, P. A. Emerson, K. -W. J. Emer- 
son and C. A. Hall. 


* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—A _ successful piano 
recital was recently given by the piano 
students of Irene Reynolds. Those tak- 
ing part were Betty Wheaton, Virginia 
Prudhomme, Alling Goss, Irene Franks, 
Virginia Gallagher, Walter Hansen, 
Katherine and Doris Wells, George Kirk- 
patrick, Cora Allen, Edith Fenwick, Jack 
and Patricia O’Gorman, Erna and Flor- 
ence Cavanaugh and Nancy Lucket. 


TAMPA, FLA.—At a recent meeting of 
the Tampa Friday Morning Musicale all 
numbers were Japanese. Excerpts from 
“Madama Butterfly” were given in cos- 
tume. The prologue was played on piano 
by Mrs. Lyle Griffin, with Mrs. W. D. 
Bailey as Cio Cio San, Mrs. Earl Stumpf 
as Suzuki, and Eugenia Menendez. as 
Trouble. Charles Fleming, formerly a 
producer and manager, directed the con- 
cert. 

ok * * 

ATLANTIC City, N. J.—The Crescendo 
Club and the Choral Symphony Society 
was heard recently in a joint recital at 
the First Presbyterian Church. Solos 
were offered by Nora Lucia Ritter, so- 
prano; Kathryn Krymer Worcester, con- 
tralto; Lillian Boniface Albers, soprano, 
and Ida Taylor Bolte, contralto. The 
choruses were under the direction of Dr. 
John Blose. Elizabeth Bundy Culbert, 
violinist, was assistant soloist. 

* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Edouard Lem- 
anski, baritone, was the artist at the 
November musical evening at Madison 
Hall. He offered the Prologue from 
“Pagliacci,” and groups of French, Ital- 
ian and American songs. These musical 
evenings are under the direction of Mary 
Helen Howe, in charge of the vocal de- 
partment of Madison Hall. Mr. Leman- 
ski is a member of the Engineers’ Band 
stationed at Camp Humphreys, Va. 


* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Washington 
College of Music inaugurated its Stu- 
dents’ Concert Series on Nov. 18 with a 
program of vocal and instrumental num- 
bers by Emile Bishop, Estelle Thomas, 
Harry I. Clarkson, M. S. Shrowski, 
Florence Hart, William Santelmann, 
Clara Young, M. Goddard and B. Davis. 
Of special interest were the numbers by 
the college orchestra of fifty-two, con- 
ducted by E. C. Christiani, president of 
the institution. 

* * * 


SALINA, KAN.—Mildred Donmyer sang 
Kramer’s “Last Hour” before the Eve- 
ning Music club of Salina, Nov. 14. 
David Nyvall, Jr., was accompanist. 
Ethel Law, soprano, sang “Minnehaha’s 
Friends” and “Indian Lullaby” by Carl 
Busch on the same program of American 
composers. Numbers were given of Bo- 
rowski, and Carl Preyer of Lawrence, 
Kan. David Nyvall, Jr., pianist, of the 
College of Music faculty, has organized 
a symphony club of students of the school 
for studying and performing orchestral 
and chamber music. 

* * * 


NORFOLK, CONN.—At the meeting of 
the Norfolk Glee Club held recently in 
the Arcanum Building, the following of- 
ficers were elected for the coming year: 
President, A. Burton Collar; vice-presi- 
dent, Harold W. Higgins; secretary and 
treasurer, H. Hayden Cook; librarian, 
Helen J. Kendall; board of directors, 
Mrs. Stanley V. Lee, Mrs. Herbert E. 
Blanchard, Mrs. G. Clifford Scoville, Dr. 
Irving L. Hamant and Charles B. Uffen- 
dale. The vacancy caused by the with- 
drawal from the board of Rev. John Bar- 
stow was filled by Mr. Uffendale. 


* * * 


TAMPA, FLA.—Community singing and 
public school music were special themes 
at the recent state convention of the Flor- 
ida Federation of Women’s Clubs. Mrs. 
W. D. Steele of Sedalia, Mo., chairman of 
the music committee of the National 
Federation of Club Women, was present 
to conduct the convention singing and to 
lead a discussion of the problems en- 
countered in promoting community music. 
Among the speakers were Earl Stumpf, 
city sing director of Tampa; Marguerite 
Poerter, supervisor of music in the Ocala 
schools; Frances Kittrell, supervisor of 
the St. Petersburg schools, and Mme. 
Helene Saxeby, composer and teacher of 
Tampa. 

* * * 

HUTCHINSON, KAN.—A splendid con- 
cert was given J. H. Hinshaw’s junior 
ensemble class at the new Spencer Hall 
at Sterling on Nov. 22. The members 
of the class are: Gladys Vickers, Melba 
Brown, Ruth Meece, Mary Jones, Ger- 
trude Sisk, Edith Hopkinson, Floyd 
Vickers, Horace Thompson, Alden Cope- 
land, Hayne Dermid, Ray Jones, Joe Sisk, 
Wendell Vincent, Clarence Morgan, Ear] 
Pierson, John Greenert, Ellis Pratz, 
Charles Larkin, Horace Ramey. Those 
assisting on the program were: Cloyd 
Claskey, clarinet; Thayer Gaston and 
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bass viol; John Bishop, flute; and Rilon 


Homer Sharp, cornets; Harry Hanl 


Schultz, viola. 
Te 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The double quartet of 


the Monday Musical Club gave : 

entertainment Nov. 22 in Chancellow 
Hall for the benefit of the Girl Scons 
with a program arranged by Mrs. Lowa 
D. Kenney. Assisting were Jeanett 
Vanderheyden and Elizabeth Kleist, par’ 
ists; Mrs. Leo K. Fox and Mrs. Christian 
T. Martin, sopranos; Mrs. Adna W. Ris. 
ley and Mrs. Frederick W. Kerney. - 
traltos, and Mrs. Frederick B. Stevens 


violinist. May E. Melius was accom 
panist. At the regular meeting Noy, 94 
numbers were offered by Catherin 
Voorhaar, Mrs. Roswell P. F Wilbur. 
and vocal solos by Mrs. George J, Per’ 


kins and Mrs. J. Malcolm Angus, Mar 

Gibson, Mrs. Peter Schmidt, Lyiia 1 

Stevens and Esther D. Keneston. 
* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—A music forum in 


which representative Oregon musicians | 


take turns in presiding, is hel: every 


Friday evening in the Central Library, 7 


The purpose of the forum is to discuss 
methods that will meet the requirements 
of the law providing school cre:'its for 
music studied outside of school ho»ys. The 
forum has been presided over hy Mrs. 


Gene McCracken, David Campb:!l and 1 


Dr. Join Landsbury. At the last meet. 
ing of uhe Musicians’ Club, J. Fin'ey gave 
a brief history of oratorio work in Port. 
land. Walter Jenkins, the cor:munity 
song leader, sang solos and a fiute trig 
was played by Messrs. Millard, Niccolj 
and Knight. Marshall Dana «as the 
guest of honor and speaker of the day, 
The club, which is opposed to t*~ prae- 
tice of soliciting students who are study- 
ing with other teachers, will co-operate 
with the Better Business Men’s Bureay 
to end what is considered an wnethica] 
method. ; 





J. C. McINNES IN DEBUT 


English Baritone Displays Fine Art in 
Recital at Aeolian Hall 





A program that brought some distinct | 
novelties was presented at Aeolian Hall | 


on Friday afternoon, Nov. 28, by J. 
Campbell-McInnes, English baritone. 
Mr. Campbell-McInnes has a voice and 
style that place him within the list— 
none too large—of really interesting re- 
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citalists. His art is the kind that will 
stand frequent hearing. He does not 
paint his picture with such _ vigorous 
strokes as some other concert baritones, 
but he has a nice sense of the lights and 
shadows of his subject and rare skill in 
depicting them. 

His program would have been the 
better for a trifle more of lightness, in- 
cluding as it did the “Four Serious 
Songs” of Brahms, Purcell’s Morning 
Hymn and Evening Hymn and Br- 
neau’s “L’Heureux Vagabond,” but Mr. 
Campbell-McInnes’s gloom is so well 
done that one prefers his woe to the 
lighter moments of lesser singers. A 
group of English ballads by Lidgey, R. 
Vaughan Williams and Graham Peel 
were fine examples of their type and 
had a_ sympathetic exponent in the 
singer. M. §$. 





Arthur Hadley, ’cellist, has been play- - 
ing a list of engagements that included 
Simsbury, Conn., on Nov. 16; Philadel- 
phia, Dec. 2; Tarrytown, Dec. 4, and New 
York, Dec. 6. 
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PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 257 W. 92nd St., New York 
‘Phone, Riverside 4718 
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Pianist — Instructions 


Suite 132-133 Carnegie Halli 
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© kurt Schindler Makes a Correction 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
@ May I ask to correct one statement in 
Mmy recent interview on modern Spanish 
BP nusic, which might lead to misunder- 
™ <tandings, ''. matters of the just at pres- 
ent much «iscussed differences between 
Bie music of Catalonia and the rest of 
Bspain. I said that I often used to tell 
Dny friends ‘» Madrid and Barcelona, that 


ices could not be in reality 
proved through the medium 
‘nce the two composers who 
qted the spirit of all the 


these differ 
so great, as 
of music, & 
best repre- 


WSpanish provinces were born Catalon- 
Bians. Isaac Albeniz was born in Cam- 
® prodon in Catalan Pyrenees and 
F Granados wa- 2 native of Barcelona, yet 
Jin their mus: they have convincingly 


id expressed the spirit of 


amalgamated pr ) 
ree Castilia, of Murcia and 


P Andalucia an: 


tG 


LOSI 








: Important Notice—Victor Records and Victor Machines are scien- & 
f tifically coordinated and synchronized in the processes of manufacture, & 
and their use, one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect A> 


Pe 


f veproduction. 








alli-Curci says al 
teaching yourself to sing 
“The student with a good general education in music, and a 


who is familiar with the way in which great singers sing the 
operatic rdles, will have, of necessity, a standard of tone pro- 


Aragon. To these two might be added 
the venerable name of Felipe Pedrell, the 
dean of Spanish composers and in the 
same time their greatest musical his- 
torian, who was born seventy-eight years 
ago in Tortosa, also in Catalonia near 
the frontier of the province of Valencia. 
KuRT SCHINDLER. 
New York, Nov. 14, 1919. 





“Hail, Mabel Garrison!” 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


All hail the dainty, exquisite Mabel 
Garrison, the first American legitimate 
successor to the mantle of Sembrich! 
Let every American’s chest swell with 
pride when he sees her name, and 
especially should the Metropolitan 
Opera Company exult in her possession. 

By sheer force of her art, perfect 
method and superb musicianship, she has 
attained her goal and won the just rec- 
ognition of critics and public approval. 

Long may she shine Queen of the 
Coloraturas! HENRI SCOTT. 

New York City, Dec. 1, 1919. 





Musician Wishes to Meet Others Inter- 
ested in Ensemble Playing 
To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 


Can you tell me, or can you put me in 
touch with some one able to tell me, 
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duction. The student must analyze each bar of the music, 
3 listening to the artist’s record over and over again, until certain 
kj of the exact sound of each note when it is correctly and @ 
ey easily produced.”’ AMELITA GALLI-CURCI. ill 
: ° da 
R. Victrola Red Seal Records 
li ; make it possible for every one to study the actual living voices | 
“ of Caruso, Alda, Bori, Braslau, Calve, Culp, de Gogorza, De Luca, Eames, Farrar, aN 
he Galli-Curci, Garrison, Gluck, Hamlin, Homer, Journet, Martinelli, McCormack, fy 
if Melba, Michailowa, Patti, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Tetrazzini, Whitehill, and : 
i Witherspoon, all of- whom make records exclusively for the Victor. 
N: Any Victor dealer will gladly play these famous records for you and 
H demonstrate the Victrola. 
Write for the Victor Record catalog, with photographs of the world’s 
Ni greatest artists. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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whether there is any chance of my find- 
ing groups or inviduals playing stringed 
instruments who would be interested to 
study ensemble pieces of a high order and 
of medium difficulty and who would like 
to meet and play together whenever op- 
portunity offered? 

I am thinking of mature-minded stu- 
dents, and especially of unattached musi- 
cians, who have the time and the inclina- 
tion, and would be delighted to put in an 
evening in music if they could locate 
some one with whom to practice on some- 
thing worth while. They certainly need 
not be finished musicians (as the writer 
indeed is not), but serious and fond of 
what is good. 

Nothing could be more delightful than 
a small string orchestra of say ten play- 
ers (an expanded quintet); or, if this is 
too hard to find, even four ’cellos can do 
some lovely things and their repertory 
need not be limited to the list headed 
“Music for Four Violoncellos” in the 
musical catalogs. 

I play the violoncello, and so am par- 
ticularly interested in whatever music 
concerns it; I have long played in piano- 
cello duets and pianoforte-trios, but crave 
the greater sonority that comes with 
each additional instrument. There must 
be many a good amateur ’cellist in this 
city who would be appealed to by the 
inquiry I am here making; how to get 
into touch with them is the question. 

It might be well to add that amateur 
orchestras attempting to do symphonic 
or near-symphonic works do not interest 
me—lI mean those that involve wood and 
brass players, etc. 

EUGENE D. CAMPBELL. 

205 West Eighty-Seventh Street, 

New York. . 

Nov. 24, 1919. 





A Square Deal for the American 
Musician 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I regret that I had to hurry away 
from the meeting of the Musical Alli- 
ance, as I had some emergency work 
which needed immediate attention. 

I heartily second every effort to get 
a square deal for the American musi- 
cian. This does not mean that I approve 
of the exalting of an American medioc- 
rity at the expense of a European gen- 
ius, but it does irritate me when I see 
a European nonentity preferred to an 
American of talent. 

While I cannot speak from experience 
on the subject of European study, I 
heartily say “Amen” to the efforts of 
the distinguished President of the Alli- 
ance, who is unselfishly devoting himself 
to the role of “George,” and who is “do- 
ing it” to an heroic extent. 

W. H. HUMISTON. 





Music as a Main Subject of Study 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Mr. Freund’s plan to have music 
counted as one of the main subjects of 
study in the schools and marked accord- 
ingly, has been taken up by Mrs. Arch- 
ibald Shaw of the Hamilton Institute 
for Girls in this city, and we are hav- 





ing the most wonderful results. It is 
= WINIFRED 
PIANIST 


CONCERTS—RECITALS 
Available Season 1919-20 
Mgt.: Harry Culbertson, 1415 Hyde Park Boul., 
Chicago. Tl. 


Leila Tyndall Moses 
PIANO 


Mason Touch and Technique 
Thorough, Quick, Interesting 


Taught by his former pupil and assistant 
1157 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. Tel. Lenox 6467 








really astounding how great the prog- 
ress is when music is given its proper 
place as an important home-work and 
not absolved, when all the others which 
we have to do because they are marked, 
are finished, and the child is too tired 
to do the practising satisfactorily. 

I hope other schools will follow Mrs. 
Shaw’s good example. 

(Mrs. H. L.) CEcILE M. BEHRENS. 

New York, Nov. 17, 1919. 





STRANSKY AT VASSAR 


New York Philharmonic Gives Second 
Marston Concert 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Nov. 17.—The 
Second Marston Concert at Vassar Col- 
lege was given last Saturday evening 
by the New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. The orchestra and conductor were 
greeted with an enthusiasm which show- 
ed not only appreciation of the unusual 
treat afforded by such a concert, but 
perhaps even more the warm and sincere 
gratitude felt toward Edgar L. Marston, 
whose generosity provided this series of 
concerts. 

Every effort was made on the part of 
the members of the faculty of the Music 
Department to prepare the college for 
an intelligent appreciation of the pro- 
gram. Such numbers as were available 
were played at recitals given on the 
organ and on the A®olian player, in order 
to make them familiar; the program was 
treated analytically in various classes in 
the department. On the afternoon of the 
concert, Professor George C. Gow gave 
the first of a series of lectures on the 
orchestra, which is to run parallel with 
the series of concerts. At this time he 
discussed the Strings of the Orchestra. 
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The Distinguished Italian 
Star of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company 


Achieves Another Triumph in 
“Aida” at Metropolitan 
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BRILLIANT array of artists was that which gathered at Delmonico’s on Nov. 14 
to pay a tribute of honor to Eugen Ysaye, the Belgian violinist, now here with 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, of which he is conductor. 
luncheon tendered to the famous musician. 


The occasion was a 
In the picture, reading to the right 





MUSICIANS PAY TRIBUTE TO YSAYE 


of Mr. Ysaye, are Mischa Elman, Franz Kneisel, Harold Bauer, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Sir Henry Heyman, Leo Driessens, R. E. Johnston, Benjamin Roeder, Jose 
Stransky, Hugo Grunwald, Alexander Lambert, Walter Damrosch and M. M 


Sternberger. 








Photo by Drucker, N. Y, 














Convention at Omaha Presents Mme. 
Stanley and Thibaud—Demonstrate 
Work in Public Schools 


OMAHA, NEB., Nov. 15.—The compli- 
mentary recital tendered by the bureau 
of publicity, Omaha Chamber of Com- 
merce, to the Nebraska Teachers in 
convention, brought before a capacity 
house at the Auditorium Helen Stanley 
and Jaques Thibaud. Mme. Stanley 
confirmed the excellent impression made 
on several previous occasions. She was 
in splendid voice and sang with her 
usual sweetness and sincerity. Mr. 
Thibaud, in his first appearance in this 
city, justified the reputation which had 
preceded him. In the Symphonie Espag- 
nole of Lalo, the Bach Air and various 
other numbers he played with technical 
mastery and_ broad interpretation. 
Elmer Zoller and L. T. Grunberg, ac- 
companists for Madame Stanley and Mr. 
Thibaud, contributed much to an eve- 
ning of artistic delight. 

The Teachers’ Association program 
held much of interest musically, not the 
least being talks by Petre Dykema of 
Madison and Supt. Morton of Fairbury, 
both of whom voiced many interesting 
ideas. Prof. Dykema led some com- 
munity singing. Children from various 
Omaha schools were presented in thirty 
minutes of song, which was impressive 
as evidence of excellent work being done. 
Second grade pupils, under the instruc- 
tion of Ethel Lynn, fourth graders in 
charge of Bessie Waterman, sixth grade 
pupils in three part songs under Josie 
Maxwell sang with good effect, while 
eighth grade students under Etta 
Young carried off the laurels by their 
work in four part songs. Juliet McCune, 
supervisor of music in the Omaha 
schools, accompanied at the piano. The 
greatest interest, however, centered in 





NEBRASKA TEACHERS HEAR. MUCH GOOD MUSIC 


the demonstration of piano teaching in 
public schools by the originator of the 
system in use at Lincoln—Hazel 
Gertrude Kinscella. Two of her pupils 
whom she brought with her from 
Lincoln showed wonderful results from 
the training received in the _ public 
schools, and twelve little Omaha girls 
lent themselves to an exhibition of Miss 
Kinscella’s method, which has been de- 
scribed in the columns of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. 
E. L. W. 


COLUMBUS PROGRAMS 


Concert by Philadelphia Orchestra 
Among Interesting Events 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Nov. 21.—The Cen- 
tral Ohio Chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists presentea Charies Heinroth, 
organist of Pittsburgh, in First Congre- 
gational Church, Tuesday evening, Oct. 
28, in a recital which proved to be a very 
attractive and artistic event. 

The Philadelphia Symphony Orches- 
tra, Leopold Stokowski, conductor, and 
Olga Samaroff, soloist, was the second at- 
traction of the Women’s Music Club 
artist series. The house was a capacity 
one, and the audience gave pronounced 
evidence of its appreciation of the or- 
chestral numbers and recalled Mme. 
Samaroff again and again, but, wisely, 
the conductor and the soloist declined to 
mar the symmetry of the program by 
giving extra numbers. E. M. S. 











Perfield System Teacher Exhibits 
Talented Pupils 
MILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov. 29.—Hilda 
Casper Wittig, a normal teacher of the 


Effa Ellis Perfield Music Teaching Sys- 
tem, presented her junior class recently 






in a demonstration recital which proved 
very interesting and revealed many pos- 
sibilities of musical development in chil- 
dren. The demonstration brought for- 
ward rhythmic development and ear- 
training, which in some instances were 
surprising, and showed that almost every 
child has talent for composition. In the 
Harmony Test, Florence Kerner, age 
thirteen years, made the remarkable rec- 
ord by spelling eighty-four chords in 
forty-five seconds. Florence Kerner, of 
Milwaukee, now holds the Effa Ellis Per- 
field championship medal for rapid chord 
spelling. 





Several New Composers Will Be Fea- 
tured by St. Cecilia Club 


The St. Cecilia Club, Victor Harris, 
conductor, is to give three concerts for 
the season 1919-20, the first of which 
will take place in the ballroom of the 
Waldorf, Dec. 17. The club with its 
chorus of 125 women will as usual pro- 
duce for the first time, a number of 
works specially composed for it. Among 
the composers for this season thus repre- 
sented are Edgar Stillman Kelley, Cecil 
Forsyth, Bertram Fox, Edward Hors- 
man and Gustav Ferrari. In add‘tion to 
these, the first program will include 
works by Harriet Ware, William Arms 
Fisher, H. T. Burleigh, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff and Fourdrain. John Barnes Wells, 
tenor, will be the assisting artist. 





Mme. Marguerite Namara, the soprano 
of the Chicago Opera Association, has 
been engaged as soloist with the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra on Dec. 15. 





SECOND BILTMORE MUSICAL 


Anna Fitziu, Louis Graveure and Mischa ably 
Elman Please in Fine Program saw 
Before an audience that filled the ball- @@ the 
room of the Biltmore Hotel, the second @ mus 








of the Friday morning Musicales was [ abo 
given on Nov. 21. The soloists were § cour 
Anna Fitziu, soprano, Mischa Elman J inqu 
violinist and Louis Graveure, baritone. J dead 

Mr. Graveure began the program with J favo 


a group of songs in French, by Cesar Bitan 
Franck, Chavagnat, and the “Toreador” 
song from “Carmen.”. His second group, B the - 
in English, was Russell, Foster, Bryceson 
Treharne, the group closing with Cole B mus 
ridge Taylor’s “Five and Twenty Sailor- 


men” which was given with much dash. 
His singing was excellent in every T- Bits , 
spect and he was greatly applauded. “Pay 


Miss Fitziu’s first number was an ex- «y 
cerpt from Godard’s dramatic symphony, 
“Tasso.” It is not an especially inter- § Ita 
esting number, but Miss Fitziu sang 1t 
with fine tone and dramatic intensity. ta 
Of her second group Rudolph Ganz’s “A It } 
Memory” was the most interesting. . Hi The 

Mr. Elman _ played Wieniawski’s I yas 
“Faust Fantaisie’ and a group of al- B® sj’ 
rangements by himself, of pieces bY IM treq 
Mendelssohn, Grieg and Chaminade. He & thre 
exhibited his usual ability and was COM HM ph, 
pelled to give several encores. . 

The accompanists were Emil Polak y,, 
for Miss Fitziu, Joseph Bonime for Mr. The 
Elman and Bryceson Treharne for MT yor, 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 
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